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HOOELS FOR TRAINING IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL POLICY 
John C. M&sters 



There 1$ Increasing discussion ai^oiig child developaent 
researchers regarding the proper relationship between research on 
child developaent and the fonwlatlon and l^pleMnUtlon of policies 
affecting children and families. For soae» this concern Is 
characterized by a conviction that Issues of policy or regarding aoy 
sort of social action are best kept totally separate froi the arena 
of Scientific Inquiry In order to preserve the objectivity of 
research and keep Its direction charted by theory and prior 
empirical findings. For others It Is an active concern that the 
doMlns of research and policy have been too separate^ and policies 
have been only poorly inforwd by ex1st1n"gTnowledge while research 
has not been given aiy direction by contemporary social Issues {cf. 
Bronfenbrenner. 1974; or the description of the Mills College 
program In this monograph). 

The debate between the conflicting aspects of this concern 
cannot be resol ved by argument alone. A number of child development 
researchers have developed personal pa:hs of Integrating child 
development research (especially their own) and social policy. More 
l^ortantly. several different models have developed for training 
that Integrates the field of child development (as ^ research 
discipline) with the domain of social policy where Important 
decisions are made that could be well advised by research findings. 
This document de);cr1bes several programs of training that have been 
developed to address the need for Individuals sensitive to this 
Important Interface. It Is presented here both as an historical 
document describing pioneering efforts In this area and as a set of 
comparative models for those considering the developmeriw of new 
programs at their home Institutions who can profit from the thinking 
an< planning that others have already done. 

Policy training Is not historically a part of undergraduate, 
— aduate, or postgrad'jate training In the several fields that 



comprise child developnent Indeed, providing training with a focus 
on social policy Is almost always parallel to, rather than 
Integrated with, training In a particular acadealc discipline (at 
the graduate level) or academic training In general (especially at 
the undergraduate level ). It has been commented (Phillips, 1983) 
that policy training tnat Is provided while one Is working on an 
academic degree In a specific (child development) discipline 
essentially provides dual socialization for the participating 
Incilvldual. When one undertakes a separate program of policy 
training, such as the congressional science fellowship or the 
postdoctoral training In one of the 8ush Centers, the training Is In 
many « resoclal Izatlon process. 

Despite the existence of training programs that are certainly 
effective. It Is still difficult to specify clearly or In a discrete 
fashion exactly what actually constitutes the g1-t of training In 
child development and social poUcy. Different programs concentrate 
on different skills ranging from logistic policy analysis to 
learning the ropes of the pol 1t!cal process via an Internship In 
seme legislative office, though mo^t prog.-ams still resemble one 
another In the range of skills thev attempt to Impart even If they 
vary In terms of which they en^haslze and which they do not There 
have been other attempts to describe the general elements of 
training programs In child development and social policy 
(e.g., Masters, 1984) so they will not be recapitulated here. 
Indeed, the reader will have them well In hand after reviewing the 
several program descriptions that follow. 

A major purpose of these descriptions is to Illustrate the 
range as well as the commonalities among the elements of training 
programs In child development and social policy. These programs may 
exist In or outside of the acadeclc setting, Th^y m^y be externally 
or Internally funded (I.e., through grants or as part of the host 
Institution's Internal budgeting of funds). They iHy be companions 
to a degree program, available to those pursuing a degree In a 
standard academic discipline but not an Integral part of the degree- 
related training program, or they may be Independent of any degree- 
granting Institution. If tied to an academic Institution, It m^y be 
large, small, state- supported, private, near a state capital or even 
the nation s, or quite distant. All of these factors have some 
Influence on the shape that a given program assumes, and the 
descriptions provide an Illustrative base for the reader who Is 
potentially Interested In developing a program In child development 
and social policy and wishes to learn about the typical components 
of such programs and how they may vary to adapt to different host 
settings. 

These descriptions are also Intended sinply to familiarize the 
reader with the nature of training In this area. This function Is 
Important because such training Is becoming Increasingly available 
and undertaken by more and more members of the discipline of child 
development. In addition, examples of programs, their goals, and 
their contents should be Informative to persons with a potential 
Interest In this area who my not know what training possibilities 
exist, what the learning experience would entail, or at *^at point 
In ones education or career such training might be sought. 

The training programs described in the present monograph are of 
several different types. Four are the Bush Cf/nters In Child 
Development and Social Policy that have been Initiated at the 
University of Michigan, the University of Morth Carolina, Yale 
University and the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Although assisted by a common funding source, these centers vary in 
many Important wvs, reflecting different philosophies regarding the 



essence of training In this area, the past experiences and 
•anagerlal styles of their Directors, the adialnl strati ve character 
of their host Institutions, and even their geographic locdtlons with 
respect to the state In which they reside and their propinquity to 
Washington, D.C. 

Two of the prograas are not funded as Centers but Incorporated 
Into acadeaic curricula, undergraduate (Education) or graduate 
(Psychology), as designated tracks or areas of concentration. 
Finally, there Is the description of a year long "liBwrslon" program 
that Integrates postdoctoral Individuals of varying degrees of 
seniority into the legislative process at a feder.l level, thus 
providing first-hand experiential learning about the dowain of 
policy. Again, it Is laportant to note that the various prograas 
described share nany elements and differ largely In teras of the 
degree to which a given eleaent Is stressed. All prograas, for 
exaaple, attend to the Inportance of soae sort of field or 
Internship (externship) experience, with this element happening to 
be the primary, alaost sole, thrjst of the Congressional Science 
Pel lowship program In Child Cevelop-Aent and Social Pol icy. 

As noted earlier, although the several programs described are 
highly Individual and differ froa one another In Important ways, 
mar\y also share some common elements and goals. Notice the frequent 
reliance on a core seminar of some sort This mi^y take the form of 
a prosemlnar with topics that change as a function of the expertise 
of a given guest speaker, an Issue relevant to children or families 
currently In the llmel Ight, or the Interests of a g1 ven cohort of 
t/ainees. The seminar may also have a common thread, such as the 
communication of a particular skill (e.g., policy analysis), or the 
orientation oF trainees, perhaps to the training program or to the 
"real world" of policy and politics. 

Programs almost Invariably provide some direct contact between 
students or fellows and persons active In the policy arena, 
frequently legislators, their aides, or appointed officials and 
those In government staff roles. There Is probably no program In 
existence that does not recognize the liqportance of this aspect of 
the training experience, though different programs accomplish this 
purpose In various different ways. 

Direct contact with Individuals active In the policy arena Is, 
of course, an Inherent part of Internship or other Immersion 
experiences such as the Congressional Science Fellowship program, 
which further attests to the Importance attached to providing 
contact between those In the training programs and individuals in 
the "real world." It is Important to note how frequently programs 
embedded in academic Institutions attempt to provide, and often 
require, at least some sort of In situ experience In a direct policy 
context. The difficulties frTarranglng this are many and are 
perhaps not always clecrly spelled out In the present program 
descriptions. They Include the necessity for contacts and perhaps 
even paths of Influence between the program and Individuals in the 
policy community, or the solution of timing and logistic problems 
that m^y be encpuntered when Inserting a full-time commitment Into a 
trainee's schedule alrea<ty crowded with continuing responsibilities 
and external ly Imposed (e.g., academic) timetables and schedules. 
The geographic location of a training program adds another potential 
limitation or possibly a focus (e.g., state vs. national policy) in 
terms of the most feasible Internship placements for trainees. 

A somewhat surprising characteristic shared by many programs Is 
the degree to which faculty Involvement Is often solely cf a 
voluntary nature. For programs that are Included as part of a 
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degree, of course, faculty Um my be considered to be compensated 
as part of the base salary. But the success of several of these 
programs contains a hidden testament to the connltment many 
Individuals In the discipline have for atteniptlng the Integration of 
child development research and social policy In that their effort 
and Involvement Is not directly purchased. With no Intimation 
Intended that such commitment Is flagging, It seems clear that 
programs of training of this sort should ni/f--a''- cannot--be 
expected to continue to exist or to flourish wit. juch modest levels 
of Incentives or reco^)ense. 

Many of the descriptions that follow provide some tracking of a 
program's evolution over the first several years of Its existence. 
This should probably not be Interpreted as predictive of the 
evolutionary course that ar\y program will go through, though there 
are probably some common elements that are likely to be experienced. 
AccounU of evolutionary change should be taken more to Illustrate 
the accomodations of programs to their host Institutions, the trial 
and error learning from their own early experiences with faculty and 
trainees, and the development of thinking and practice In this area 
of training since these programs have generally been Implemented 
during the very formative years of Interest and efforts to provide 
training linking child development and social policy. 

Questions 

There are some hard questions that must eventual ly be asked 
about the future of training In Child Development and Social Pol Icy. 
These questions are neither challenges to nor criticisms of current 
programs. Rather, they are simply Issues that must be dealt with If 
there Is to be a sustained recognition that the boundary between 
science and society Is permeable and should be permeated, and If 
there Is to be a positive evolution In the opportunities for 
training at this Interface for the particular sciences that focus on 
child development. 

For example, must there be some sort of Int^'rnshlp/externshlp 
component In a program to Impact direct knowledge of the pol Icy 
process through an In vivo experience? Nost, or perhaps all, would 
say yes, but this question still merits some penetr&tlig discussion 
to determine what the trade-offs are for training thi\t omits this 
c 01114)0 nent. 

If an Individual chooses to explore the Interface t>etween child 
development and social policy In a cursory but iot totally 
superficial fash1on--as In a minor concentration— Is the hands-on 
experience expendable and, as noted above, at what cost? How 
necessary Is a total Immersion experience, such as the year-long 
Congressional Science Fellowship? What Is the trade-off for a 
shorter experience? Are there other alternatives, luch as a 2-3 
week Internship (or, perhaps better residency) that more senior 
Individuals might pursue with a particular pol Icy-rel eyant Issue as 
a focus? At the time of this writing, efforts are jinder way to 
sustain a series of Summer Institutes coordinated by tht Society for 
Research in Child Development and funded by grants. These 
Institutes provide t1me-l Imlted, In-depth concentration on child 
development and social policy for students and child development 
professionals (they are not as yet targeting Individuals outside of 
the academy). The institutes are hosted by academic Institutions 
and led by visiting faculty already expert in child development and 
social pol Icy and by Indl vidual s from the "real world" of social 
policy (e.g., current and former legislators, appointed officials). 





In short, by exaalning and dissecting the Inportance of the 
Internship experience, one nay consider the alternatives and how 
they alght be Insufficient In sonw Instances but sufficient In 
others. Indeed, there Most be Instances In which they night be 
preferred: for example, a senior scientist seeking to become 
literate with the policy process nay not have the tine nor need the 
understanding that precipitates fron the tines during a 
Congressional Science Fellowship when the fellow, acting as 
legislative aide, nust attend to Issues of disamanent, protecting 
the environment, or foreign relations. Participation In these sorts 
of acti vltl es add depth to one*s conprehenslon of the 
political/legislative process In general, but a grasp of this range 
and depth of the policy process need not be acquired by all who wish 
to Intersect to domains of science. In this case child development 
researc'n and policy. 

Another question In serious need of attention Is the proper 
role— In sclence/acadeni* and In soc1ety--for the Individual who has 
actually conpleted some training In child development and social 
policy. This question, of course, should be plural: what are the 
proper roles for such Individuals and what are the personpower needs 
for Individuals who could a:sune eoch role. What, for exanple. Is 
the demand In the acaden^ for young or more senior professors with 
expertise In child development and social policy? At this point In 
time. It Is sufficient to be gratifying. But, hopefully, ours Is a 
growth Industry and It will Increase. 

Nevertheless, what are the other roles--1n state or federal 
government, foundations, belt-way consulting firms, career 
legislative staff positions, or even pol 1t1cs--that are 
appropriately filled by persons trained In child development a^d 
social policy and ones that those of us In the dcadeny would hope to 
train people for? Which roles are closer and which are farther away 
from the basic philosophic goals for training of this sort--or Is 
such a question perhaps too pejorative and closed-minded to justify 
being asked when the values of those In the academy are so 
frequently constrained? 

Conclusion 

Each of the following "chapters" presents a narrative 
description of a particular training program, prepared by 
Individuals responsible for the administration of the program and 
fanll lar with its origin, history, and phi losophy, as wel 1 as Its 
d^ to day operation. Each progran has Its own clear Identity, even 
*hose with comnon sources of funding and sinllar nisslons. However, 
despite the diversity among the programs, those describing each were 
provided with a comnon outline that was Intended to alert them to 
aspects of the program likely to be of Interest to others. 

This was done because the assemblage of these descriptions was 
Intended to do more than encapsulate selected programs of training 
In child development and social policy as they happened to exist at 
this point In time. In addition to this purpose of historical 
record, the Intent was also to provide examples of how such programs 
can be designed, what the constituent elements tend to be, and how 
programs with similar goals may be Implemented differently to 
conform to the character of host Institutions, the type of 
Individuals trained, or the type of training stressed. In short, 
these descriptions of programs extant at this point In time may 
pr«wt(je nodels for those wishing to develop new training programs in 
this area and needing to adapt such programs to nc>w and different 
administrative homes, faculty, or other 1in>lementors and trainees. 
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Though a general outline guided the preparation of program 
descriptions, slavish conformity to the form of the outline was not 
Insisted upon In order to allow the flexibility needed to capture 
the character and purpose of each program. The outline Is presented 
In Table 1. It was Intended to focus attention on those aspects of 
a program and Us history that were felt to be central In capturing 
Its mechanisms as we11 as Its origins and philosophy. 

First, some treatment of the creation of the program was 
suggested. Including attention to Issues of funding that alw^^s dog 
training Innovations of this sort. In the relatively detailed 
description of eacU program that was, of course, the focus of each 
description, the person preparing the description was urged to 
attend to both general and philosophical Issues as we1 1 as nltty- 
qriV^ elements that comprised the training as 1i^)1enented. 

General Issues Included the degree to which the program was 
Interdisciplinary, the character of faculty participation, and the 
emphasis given to training In formal techniques of policy analysis. 
In the dellneatloF of currlcular elements of the program, attention 
was drawn to both coursework and tutorial aspects of the didactic 
roi|)onent and to Internshlp/externship opportunities as well. Also 
relevant to understanding the didactic elements of a^y program was 
some picture of the Individuals selected or admitted for training 
and this, too, was solicited. 

Research pl^urs a major role In kny training associated with a 
science, and those Interested In child development are particularly 
tenacious In their comnltnent to expanding our understanding of all 
aspects of development (cf., Haccoby, Xahn ft Everett, 1983). Thus, 
those describing the programs were asked to give some attention to 
the role that research, par<,1cul arly problem-oriented or policy- 
driven research, played In their particular program. A self- 
evaluation was encouraged that attended to strengths and 
accomplishments, future directions, and current or <.pt1c1pated 
problems. And, finally, since no Independently developed outline 
could be expected to touch upon al 1 aspects Important to such a 
variety of programs, commentary was Invited on concerns that might 
have arisen In a given program or on elements of training and 
research not adequately represented In the descriptions up to ^hat 
point. 

This Is what those charged with describing the various programs 
were faced with when Initially attempting to collect their thoughts 
and design their descriptions, and from this point they developed 
their own Individual narratives from their positions as Individuals 
intimate with the Internal wordings of their own program of training 
In Child Development and Social Policy as they existed In the early 
to Rrid 1980's. Their accounts follow. 
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Uble 1 

CURRENT MODELS OF TRAINING AND RESEARCH IN 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL POLICY 

I. k brief accounting of the creation of the reseerch/tral ning 
program, Including (t/naalcs within the university as well as 
broader considerations (e.g., search for support outside the 
University). Questions of financial as we1 1 as philosophical 
support are relevant here. 

II. Description of the progran. 

SoiJe questions meeting attention: 

A. Disciplinary roots? I nterdi scip'i 1 nary roots? 

6. Faculty participation. 

C. Role, If any, of fomal policy analy^'s procedures. What 
iQ0df»1 of policy analysis Is adopted? 

III. Elements of the training program. 

A. Curriculum 

1. Didactic program (Including course or tutorial 
elements as we11 as core offerings). 

2. Internshlp/Externship opportunities (required, 
available, extent used, etc.) 

B. Profiles cf St utnts/Fe" 1 ows 

1. Disciplines 

2. Level (ur.ierj-aduate, predoctoral , postdoctoral, mid- 
career) 

IV. Research activities, their focus (state/federal /I ocal , 
particular problems), and the role of resea h In the program. 

V. Self-evaluation 

A. Strengths and accomplishments 

6. Areas of future development cr Improvement 

C. Problems, if any» on the horlzo"- (e.g., continued 
funding). 

VI. Commentary 

Free discussion of Inportant concerns and elements not touched 
upon above. 
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THE BUSH CENTER IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL POLICY 
Yale University 
Sharon Lynn Kagan, Elizabeth Schrelber, and Edward Zigler 



Creation of the Hrograw 

The Bush Center at Yale University was established in 1977 with 
funds fro* the Bush Foundation of St. Paul, Minnesota. In early 
1977, th& Bush Foundation convened a panel of experts In the field 
of child development to detenilne how Foundation funds could be used 
to address the i^yrlad of problems that beset children and their 
families In the United States. The panel, Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
Julius Richmond, Sheldon White, and Edward Zigler, reco«wnded the 
establishment of a training program In the combined fields of child 
development and social policy. T'r.i purpose of such a venture would 
be to hasten the formation of social policies that were grounded In 
child development knowledge. If policy makers and researchers were 
In communication, then constructive policies might be developed 
using the latest research knowledge. Conve>*se1y, child development 
researchers would woHc to supply know1ed3e t>at had 1ii|)1 1 cations for 
social policy decisions. 

Building upon the work of the panel. Dr. Zigler, Sterling 
Professor of Psychology at Yale and first Director of the former 
Office for Child Development, del Treated three functions of such a 
training program: 



1. The training of a cadre of 1nter*d1sc1p1 Inary scholars who 
would be equipped to work at the Intersect of child 
development and social policy. This group would be 
tralneu In conventional methods of knowledge gathering In 
the social science field and would be sensitive to and 
cognizant of the social policy 1ii|)1 1 cations of research. 




2. The development of research that had exp1 Icit Ideas and 
guidelines for solving socU1 problems. 
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3. The production of Material $ that would Infom the Aaerlcan 
public about the nature and Intensity of the problems 
facing chl Idren and faallles. The work and resea"*ch of 
the center would be aade available to the AMrlcan public 
at large net Just the scholarly coMnunlty. 

A proposal froa Yale was subnltted to the Bush Foundation In 
1977. In the original proposal Dr. Zigler ccncepti al Ized the center 
and designed the basic pro^raa as a resource- center and forua for 
the 'coMunlty of schol^is' Involved at the Intersect of child 
development and social pc.lcy. The proposal envisioned that 
Individual s froa d1 verse disci pUnes would »eet to apply social 
science knowledge to social policy formation. This 'coNmunlty of 
scholars' concept would Involve bringing together recognized 
Individuals In the fields of child development and social policy, 
research associates and assistants, Journalists, pre- and post- 
doctoral students, and support staff. 

At Yale, under the direction of Dr. Zigler, a group of scholars 
a1rea<ty were In the aldst of research studies In child development 
that possessed 1i^)11cat1ons for socMl policy decisions. Funds were 
specifically sought from Bush to provide: (1) stipends for pre* 
doctoral and post-doctoral students; (2) seea money tc fund the 
research activities and training of these students; (3) salary funds 
for one Jouirnallst and an assistant to work on public education 
efforts; and (4) funds for general secretarial support services. 
The Bush Foundation supported the proposal for five years, 1977-1978 
through 1981-1982 and thus Yale's Bush Center was established. 

The original panel envisaged not oaly the existence of a single 
center, but hoped that the Bjsh Foundation would support a national 
network of four university based centers. The Yale proposal 
provisioned for the development of a network of centers that would 
speak forcefully and knowledgeably on social policy Issues li^pactlng 
children and families. In 1978 Bush centers were established at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, the University of Michican 
at Ann Arbor, and the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

The Bush Network was established 1) 1979 and has subsequently 
been coordinated by the Yale Bush Center. While each Center is 
unique an(< operates independe. tly , the network structure coordinates 
certain aipects of the training and p'iblic education efforts and 
facilitates communication among the Centers. 

Program Descr i ption 

Yale's Bush Cen^r serves as a rtiource Center and focal point 
within Yale University for individuals interested in child 
development and social policy; it is not an academic department. 
Faculty hold appointments, and students pursue degrees, in Yale 
University departments. Individuals at Yale become affiliated with 
the Center— students become ■fellowt'— if thi^y hold an interest and 
commitment to using their social science knowledge for social policy 
purposes. Each year, applications are also received from 
individuals not affiliated with Yale who wish to become post- 
doctoral or mid-career fellows at the Center. Two such fellowships 
are awarded annually. 

Yale's Bush Center has evolved to become increasingly 
interdisciplinary in nature and simintaneously larger in nuii>er of 
affiliates. The number of fellows has grown from 14 in 1977 to 55 
in 1985. A similar increase has been evidenced in the growth of the 
Center's faculty, from 9 in 1977 to 32 in 1985. Initially, students 
^ -iC faculty emanated primarily from the psychology department. 

lERJC |g 
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Based 3n recoMiendatlons from the Bush Foundation Evaluation TeaM 
and th(' Center's self-evaluation, diversification to Include other 
disciplines beca«e a recognizable goal. S1«u1taneous1y, Individuals 
froa otiier departments becaM aware of and Interested In the unique 
endeavors of tale's Bush Center. Gradual 1y, the Bush Center has 
becone a aagntt for Individuals Interested In child and faally 
policy, Irrespective of discipline. Currently, Bush Center facul^ 
and fellows hold priaary affiliations with the psychology, 
sociology, and history departments, the Child Study Center, the 
School s of Epidemiol ogy and Publ 1c Health, Law, Organization and 
Managefient, the School of Medicine, and the Institute for Social and 
Policy Studies* 

Net only have the faculty and fellows brought diversification 
to the Center, the Center has provided a forum to foster 
Interdisciplinary endeavors In the establishment of two Units: The 
Unit on History and Social Policy was established to provide an 
historical perspective to the stu(ty of social pol Icy. This unit 
sponsors col loqula «ind guides fellows' research which Integrates 
h1stor> with social science fields. Through their Involvement with 
the Unit Head, David Nusto, and Assistant Head, Catherine Ross, 
fellows develop an understanding of the nuances that lead to the 
current state of child and family. The Public Education and the 
Media Unit, under the leadership of Susan Muenchow, provides 
tralnl ng so that f el lows wll 1 be able to convert their schol arly 
work Into popular format. Concurrently, this unit publicizes the 
work oV the Center through written, radio, and television outlets. 
Members of the press are Invited to all Bush activities. Bush 
fellowu are aware of the Impact the media has on shaping public 
attlttdes and policies through direct contact with media 
representatives and participation In workshops sponsored by the 
media section. 

A< noted above, the raculty of the Bush Center currently 
Include 32 Individuals wt^) guide the work of the fellows, and help 
shape the Center. Faculty are called upon to present at Bush 
activities or to participate In Center planning. 

Elements of the Program 

Currlculuw 

Training Programs Components. As a resource center, the Yale 
Bush^i'nter does not propose a single course of study or planned 
program. Instead the Center offers a variety of activities: 
luncheons, col loqula, workshops, seminars. Internships, policy 
courses, scholarly studies, and Metwork activities. In conjunction 
with the Director and Associate Director, each Bush fellow develops 
an Individual plan of stu<<y using the resources of the Bush Center, 
the University, and the community. Because of the diversity of 
students' disciplines, each fellow participates In a coit>1nat1on of 
activities and studies appropriate to his or her Increase and future 
pi ans. 

The planned activities of the Center are the seminars, social 
policy luncheons, the col loqula, and courses. These forums provide 
a range of perspectives, focusing on developing an understanding of 
the formation of social policy. A seminar entitled "Tutorial In 
Developmental Psychology; Social Action Programs and the Child," 
describes the relationship between social policy ^nC developmental 
psychology through concrete illustrations. Center faculty draw ^pon 
their research and policy experience to examine the history, 
development, and effects of pol icies rel ated to child and family 
'ife. As a semester requirement, each participant writes a policy- 
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related piper on the topic of his or her choice. Papers take the 
fom of legislative histories, state-of-the-art studies, or policy 
analyses. 

Each Friday at noontlae, social policy luncheons provide a 
forua where current social policy Issues are discussed. The 
luncheons bring fellows and the public Into contact with academics, 
pol Icy analysts, and pol Itlcal figures. Through these luncheons 
fellows learn about the process and effects of social policy 
construction* The luncheon speakers reflect the current Interests 
of the group since speakers are Invited at the suggeitlon of faculV 
and fellows at the Center. Colloqula and workshops are designed to 
address critical topics of Interest In the field and provide an 
opportunity for In-depth dialogue and debate aaong fellows, faculty, 
and visiting scholars* Past topics have Included a three part 
workshop on the translation of social science research Into popular 
literary foras; colloqula on the history of divorce; and a five-part 
series on the construction of social policy. Because there are a 
ntmber of outstanding policy courses offered at Yale, fellows are 
guided to capitalize on course offerings fro« the departments of 
political science, history and the Schools of Law, Medicine, and 
Organization and Nanagenent. The luncheons and colloqula are open 
to the Yale coMMinlty at large while sealnars and courses are 
available to fellows at the Center and students at Yale. 

The Yale Center strongly urges Its fellows to work directly 
In the field with policy Mker^;. Internship opportunities exist on 
the local, state, and national level in service organizations, 
oovenwental agencies, foundations, and professional organizations. 
Students have interned at the Administration for Children, Youth, 
and Faallles, and the Congressional Budget Office In Washington, 
D.C.; the Connecticut Departnent of Child Welfare; the Edna 
NcConnell Clark Foundation; and aany other agencies. The Bush 
Center has established a network of contacts to facilitate 
placements. In recent r^^r'S, agencies have contacted the Bush 
Center hoping to procure fellows for suwier work. While policy 
Internship placement is handled on an Individual basis, nearly «11 
fellows participate In an Internship during their affiliation with 
the Bush Center. 

FtMows also participate In national conferences, and In 
confere :es and Impact groups sponsored by the Bush Network. 
Conferer:es Included Child Abuse, Black Families and the Medium of 
Television, Chilu Health Policy, Common School in a Multi-cultural 
Society, and a Family Support Conference. Yale Bush fellows visit 
Washington each year and participate in gathering of Bush colleagues 
prior to national conferences. 

Studen ts. The Yale Bu!ih Center offers fellowships to 
individuals if the pre*doctoral and mid-career levels. Thir^-five 
pre-doctoral fellows represent the disciplines of psychology, law, 
sociology, history, medicine, and public health. While pre-doctoral 
fellows are able to Integrate their Bush training and their primary 
course of stu^y siwltaneously, post-doctoral and mid-career fellows 
come with a slightly different agenda. These individuals have 
previously received degrees and come to the Bush Center to 
specifically acquire social policy skills and knowledge. Currently 
the Center has fifteen post-doci:oral and four mid-career fellows. 
The intellectual vitality of the Center is enriched through the 
experience and perspectives post-doctoral and mid-career fellows 
bring from the government and private sector. Post-doctoral and 
mid-career /el lows come from tlit larger community outside of Yale. 
At the time of this writing affiliated mid-career fellows Include a 
O Journal ist from The Wew York Times, an urban school principal, and a 





socUl service agency director. These fellows seek to acquire 
social policy knowledge in order to have nore of an undersUndIng of 
policy with the goal of Improving services or training at their 
Institutions. 



The breadth of knowledge and experience the fellon bring the 
Center fulfills the original concept of a 'coownlty cif Kholars.' 
The comnlV Is anive Intel Itctuilly as discussions and debates 
envue at all luncheons, colloqula, and sealnar gatherings. The 
C0MMn1t;y is active outside the Center as they pursue research 
studies, work In the field as Interns or consultants, and prepare 
articles and speeches for popular audiences. 



Research Activities 



The research work of the fellows and the Center depends on the 
expertise and current Interests of the faculty and fellows. 
Children's health and welfare, dty care, and Mternal Infant 
policies are t:irreRtly receiving eophasls. The Bush Ctnter fraws 
research questions, so that findings win be Meaningful for policy 
aakers. F1nd1«^s are often translated Into policy recowetidatlons 
and publications. 

Five years ago, the Bush Center began offering financial 
supiK^rf fc- pc'.fcy-reTated research studies and books. Currently 
there are 121 research studies and 7 books, that have been 
co^>leted, or rrt nearing co^tletlon. Books Include: 

t^roject Head SUrt: A Legacy of the Var on Poverty 

"TBn raBiiier IB ngetga Tor TCtfon ^ 

Intel lectuaraarfer>onalT& CnirKliPlstlcs of Childre n: 



Chi 



WW rwrwian^ tnerecxens^cs or c 
locTaTTIass end EtSnlc Broup glffefRces' 
iBitttiee; A iieveTegeiiliTPerspecti ve ' 
D^r care: 5c!eii€Tnc' and sociaTToilcy Issue s 
Iflren, FMHlies and SoyenSaBrnT: Persp?£tTves on 
iui^nceirSbciai roiicyT ano 
Faally Support Fregraws: im state of the Art. 



Nany of the research studies are collaborative efforts, drawing 
together the skills and knowledge of Bush faculty and fellows and 
experts In the appropriate field fro« around the country. These 
projects can be categorized as follows: Education and School 
Practices; Support Prograas for Children and Faallles; lapact of 
Faelly Organization and Meaber Characteristics on Fanllles; 
Health/Mental Health/Child Abuse; GovernMental , Judicial, and 
Institutional Policies and Practices; and Typical and Atypical 
Developnent. These studies represent the Center^s coHritmit to the 
development of scientific training coupled with the production of 
thoughtful social policy based upon careful research and solid 
evidence. 



SeHEvaluatlon 



Begun as a saall enterprise, Yale's Bush Center In Child 
Oevelopaent and Social Policy Is now highly visible within the 
University and on the national scene. Utilized by the Yale 
cownlty and by pollQf eakers at both the state and national level, 
the Center has evolved Into a wlt1*d1u1pl1nafy resource center for 
hi Id and faally Issues. On caapus* the Bush Center has been one 
aechanlsa through which Incrused Interdepartaental collaborations 
have taken place. The Bush Center has brought faculty together to 
address and act on critical Issues that directly li^act Paiilly life. 
Currently, an Interdisciplinary teaa Is worting on the developMnt 
a national aaternlty leave policy. At the staU amd national 
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le»el, the Busn Center has been • resource for legislators and 
•gency h^ads, providing reseirch, policy analyses, and consultative 
services. Center Mbers ha^e also assisted the executive branch of 
govemaent. At the request of President Carter, Bush affiliates. In 
conjunction with other experts In the field, prepared an analysis of 
the Head Start Progran on the 15th Year Anniversary. This report 
helped chart the direction that Head Start was to take In the 
future. 

The Bush Center's work Sias brought attention .and visibility to 
the program and the Interest of prospective fellows has Increased, 
with applications Increasing each year. Those %uo are trained at 
Bush have a variety of e^>lt)yaent options upon completion of their 
training. Of these graduates, seven have accepted key policy 
positions In federal, st«te ind local agencies. Eleven have elected 
to conblne their research and pol Icy Interests and hi»ve selected 
positions In public and private non-govenwental agencies. Twenty- 
seven graduates are curreiitly college or university faculty aeMbers 
enriching their teaching wltT. a policy perspective. Seven graduates 
have elected to continue study in policy related disciplines. 
Routinely, Yale's Bush Center Is conUcted fay aajor universities and 
federal agencies seeking Busi graduates as potential ei^ployees. 

The existence of the Buih Center has been catalytic In bringing 
funds Into the University as well. The AM n1 strati on for Children, 
Youth and Families has funded additional fellowships for minority 
fellows. Subsequently another grant was received from the 
government to support the Identification and dissemination of 
Information regarding family support programs. A portion of this 
funding will be used to sponsor a national conference at Yale In the 
spring, bringing leading scholars and policy-makers Into the 
community. Funds from another source, the Annenberg Foundation, 
enabled Bush to sponsor a national conference on child abuse. 
Recently, another grant fo** further policy study In the area of 
Infant Care Leaves has been received, and the Pitway Corporation 
Charitable Foundation has provided financial support th&t has 
enriched the public education efforts. Each of these financial 
cofisiltments Is 1«^)ortant, not only because It allows the Bush Center 
to extend Its work into a critical area, but because funding from 
non-Bush sources demonstrably reaffirms the value of the Bush 
enterpri se. 

Future Development. Each year the Bush Center conducts a 
formal self-e valuation soliciting Input from those Involved In the 
Center. Modifications are made each year based upon 
recommendations. Presently, the Yale Center Is focusing on 
ealntalning a strong training program, and Impacting policy while 
Institutionalizing the Center at Yale. Because Bush Foundation 
support win terminate, ithe Director, Associate Director, and 
faculty are exploring alternatives that will sustain the Center at 



Perhaps the most exciting aspect of the Bush Centers Is that 
their establishment has cre<ii:ed a new field. Prior to the existence 
of the Bush Centers, child development and social policy were 
regarded as two disjointed fields. Now, five years later, a 
unified, recognized, field exists, with e^>loyment opportunities, 
professional organizations, and university departments Independent 
of Bush across the country. The Bush Centers have Initiated a new 
era In Informed social policy decisions. As the field of child 
development end social policy grows, the Impact of a trained, 
knowledgeable cadre of profissslonal s upon the policies affecting 
child and family life will felt by all nationwide. 



Yale. 
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THE BUSH PROGRAM IN CHILD DEVELDPNENT AND SOCIAL POLICY 
The University of Michigan 
Judith C. Meyers and Harold U. Stevenson 



Creation of the Prograw 

The Bush Progrta In Child Development and Social Policy at the 
University of Michigan was established In 1978 with funds from The 
Bush Foundation of St. Paul, Minnesota. In early 1977, The Bush 
Foundation convened a panel of experts In the field of child 
development to detenrine how funds could be used to address problems 
of children and families In the United States. The panel, which 
included Urie Bronfenbrenner, Julius Richmond, Sheldon White, and 
Edward Zigler, recoMnded the establishment of training programs In 
the combined fields of child development and social policy with the 
dim of Improving links betifeen child development research and social 
policy construction. Training programs were to be developed at 
major universities. In addition, provision was made for developing 
a network In which the Individual programs would join together In 
common activities such as conferences and topic-centered Interest 
groups. 

After discussion with members of the staff at The Bush 
Foundation, Harold Stevenson, Professor of Psychology at The 
University of Michigan, submitted a proposal for establishment of 
such a training program at Michigan. The original alms of the 
program as outlined by Dr. Stevenson were as follows: 

1. Expand and Improve existing training for graduate and 
post-doctoral students In areas relevant to child 
development and social policy. 



RIC 



Provide a forum where Interested staff and students from 
mar\y fields could come together to^dlscuss Issues relevant 
to child development and social (^llyc 

Focus resources at The UnlversltyW Michigan on Important 
policy Issues dealing with chlldrM^d families. 




4. Contribute to a better resolution of policy Issues by 

providing scholars and practitioners a Mechanism to 

proceed In a ■on* thoughtful Mnner than often occurs In 
the pol Icy world* 

Training would be provided for professionals In the field of 
social policy and for pre- and post-doctoral students In child 
development* Professionals familiar with Issues related to policy 
formation would be expected to Increase their knowledge of chll d 
development through courses and Involveiifnt In research. Pre- and 
post-doctoral students specializing in disciplines related to child 
development would be provided more extensive coursework and 
practical experience In the development of social policy through the 
stucly of political science, economics, social history, and public 
aMnlstratlon. Internship experiences would be arranged In public 
or private agencies where development and application of policies 
for children and families occur. 

The Bush Foundation provided funds to The University of 
Michigan for five years, 1978-1983. As described elsewhere In this 
monograph, programs were also funded at The University of Morth 
Carolina at Chapel Hill (UMC), The University of California at Los 
Angeles (UCLA), and Yale University. A grant was awarded to The 
University of Michigan In 1983 to support the continuation of the 
program. 

The Bush Program at Michigan Is located administratively In the 
College of lltcravure. Science and the Arts and Is responsible 
directly to the Dean of the Col lege. The program Is housed In the 
Department of Psychology. The department Is divided Into areas, and 
the program *s most closely associated with the area of 
developmental psychology, sharing physical space ^nd other 
resources. Other Institutes and centers at the university are 
available U serve a* resources to the work of the Bush Program. 
The Center for iiuman Growth and Development, the Institute for 
Social Research (ISR), and the Institute for Public Policy Studies 
(IPPS), al 1 are Invol ved In work relevant to the concerns of the 
Bush Prograa Through the years, additional schooU and departments 
within the University such as the Schools of Law, Public Health, 
Education, aid Social work, and the Departments of History, 
Economics, a^id Sociology, have provided valuable resources to the 
Bush fellows* 



Description of the Program 

The core of Bush facul V through che years has come primarily 
form the area of devalopmental psychology. In addition, faculty 
from community psychology, sociology, social work, and education 
have been directly Involved, with the exception of the position of 
associate director, funded wholly through the Bush Foundation grant, 
faculty members have not received compensation for their 
participation in the program. However, such perquisites ss funds to 
attend conferences and clerical assistance have been made available. 
Beginning In 1982, however, several faculty members were awarded 
funds to direct a pol Icy- related project Involving the fellows. The 
projects were selected con>et1t1 vely by a committee of Bush fellows 
and faculty* 

The program as Initially conceived Involved mny activities. 
The structure Included a core seminar, and a visiting lecturers 
program. Tne core seminar was to be organized around one or two 
specific topics each year. At the end of the academic year, a state 
Q -^r regional conference for researchers, service providers, 
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legislators, and consumers would be held- Such a conferervce would 
give a focus to the work of the sewlnar, Incrc se the Impact of the 
Bush Program, end provide a tangible product as an outgrowth of the 
year's work. The visiting lecturers program would Involve five 
speakers throughout the year, with each speaker spending several 
d^ors on ca^us, participating In the seminar and meeting Informally 
with the faculty and fellows. Each of the topics covered In the 
seminar would Involve a r-vlew of the research literature, 
consideration of how research might be designed to be of greater use 
to policy-makers, discussion of current social policies and 
practices at local, regional and federal levels, and consideration 
of the basis for Initiating, continuing, or changing policies. 
Trainees In the program would be recruited from within the 
University for pre-doctoral fellowships. Post-doctoral fellows 
would be recruited nationally. An Interdisciplinary mix of fellows 
from psychology, sociology, education, history, economics, 
journalism, pediatrics, public health, child psychiatry, and law, 
with an ei^phasls on strong representation of minority fellows was 
envisioned. Fellows would be supported with stipends for two years 
with full tuition paid during the first ye^^r. They would be 
required to participate in the seminar and speaker series. In 
addition they would do an Internship and write a position paper, 
defined as a critical summary of existing evidence related to a 
specific Issue, with conclusions and recoamnndations. 

Over the past five years the program has evolved, and 
modifications have been made as different ideas emerged and were 
tried. During the first year (1978-1979), the program was 
l^lemented as Initially proposed, with a core seminar and a series 
of visiting lecturers. There were ten pre-doctoral and two 
postdoctoral fellows. Thirteen faculty were affll lated with the 
prograa The first term of the seminar focused on national Issues. 
The second term centered more on Issues In Nichlgan. In addition, 
many fellows enrolled In a seminar on "Legislation and Enactment of 
Social Welfare Policy," taught ty Mil bur Cohen, former Secretary of 
the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Required Internships were taken either full time during the suwaer 
or part time throughout the year at such diverse sites as the 
Michigan Department of Social Services, the National Association for 
the Education of Young Children (MAEYC), Office of Congressman John 
Corvers, and the Western Law League for the Handicapped. 

During the second year of the program (1979-1980), the seminar 
focused on two topics related to family support systems: child care 
during the first semester, and health care during the second 
semester. Many of the 8ush Network activities, involving all four 
of the Bush Programs, began during that yt;ar and Michigan played a 
major role. The first Network Interest Group was hosted by 
Michigan. The topic was "State Coordination of Education and 
Services for Handicapped Children 0-5." Representatives from the 
four programs met In Ann Arbor to plan a series of activities 
throughout a two-year period on that topic. The Bush Network 
conference, "Black Families and the Medium of Television," was held 
In Ann Arbor and was a tremendous success. The fellows visited 
Washington, D.C. for a three-day Bush Network orlenUtlon to federal 
pol Icy-making. The Washington trip has continued to be a yearly 
event for al 1 new Bush fel lows. A series of col loqula was also hel d 
during the year, taking advantage of visiters to campus and local 
talent. There were twelve pre-doctoral and three postdoctoral 
fellows during the second year. Some of the Internship sites were 
Michigan s Departments of Education, Social Services, and Mental 
Health, as well as the Health Care Finance Administration and NAEYC 
in Washington. 
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During the third year (198D-1981), the Bush core seainar and 
other activities centered on the the«e of the relation of research 
in child develop«ent to practices and policies in education. The 
progra« sponsored a lecture series open to the university cawwnity 
with such speakers as JeroMs Bruner, SeyMOur Sarason. and Patricia 
GrahaM. A three-week, Jointly sponsored suiwer institute on 
"Learning and Motivation in the Classroon" was organized and 
sponsored by the Bush Progra«, the Sloan Program in Cognitive 
Science, and the Graduate School. 

A book based on the 'Black Faallies and the Mediuii of 
Television' conference was edited ^r'* published ^y the program. 
This was to be the first in a proposed ieries of publications, 
however, the endeavor proved to be a financial loss. Through this 
experience, it was learned that the progra« did not have the 
resources to carry out its own publishing efforts successfully. 
Other publishers are now sought For exaiple, a book derived fron 
the suMier institute was published by Erlbau* in 1983. 

During the fourth year (1981-1982), perhaps in response to an 
exhausting prior year, greater concentration was placed on the use 
of local resources. The seainar focused on six topics rather than 
one thene, including relevant issues in law, television, nl grant 
education, work, and family life. Internship sites continued to be 
varied and interesting. Including UNESCD, The Foundation for Child 
Development, and the Burroughs Corporation's Dffice for Human 
Resources To complement the Washington, D.C. conference, a di^y in 
Lansing was added to provide an orientation to policy-making at the 
state level. This has continued as a yearly event. 

Some major changes in the organization of the program were put 
into effect for the fifth year (1982-1983). In place of the core 
seminar and the required internships and position papers, three work 
groups were organized around selected topics and each fel 1 ow was 
asked to Join one of the groups. The groups were directed to 
produce a concrete, useful product, such as a confer, :e, monograph, 
or presentation to an appropriate audience. The thr^e groups were: 
Childreii and Law, which focused on such issues as child custody, 
child abuse and neglect; Children and Television, where the goa^ was 
to write a booklet summarizing the National Institute of Mental 
Healths recently published report on television and behavior and 
disseminate it to relevant members of the television industry; and 
Children, Families, Poverty, and Work, which organized a conference 
in Ann Arbor, drawing national participation. 

The program's format was changed during the fifth year for 
several reasons. It was the consensus of program participants that 
the position papers were not a valuable learning experience. 
Fellows viewed the paper as one more academic requirement with no 
direct application. Second, both fellows and faculty believed that 
a project with a tangible outcome would provide a better learning 
experience. This proved to be the case. The work groups were 
successful in creating a broad interdisciplinary involvement, 
drawing faculty members from the Departments of Communications, 
Political Science, and Psychiatry, as well as the Law School and The 
Institute for Social Research. In addition to the work gi^oups, 
weekly meetings were held to discuss the relationship of research to 
policy for the first year fellows. Although internships were no 
longer a required coR^onent of the program, all fellows continued to 
avail themselves of the opportunity and found it to be one of the 
highlights of their fellowship experience. 
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Ourlng the yeir this description was prepared, the program's 
sixth year (1983-1984), the work group model has continued. The 
Children and Television group was active for a second year. Plans 
Included completing the pamphlet and producing a videotape on 
cognitive development In children that would be pertinent to 
proAjcers of ch11dren*s television. The product, however, did not 
reach coMpletlon, due to loss of som of the critical group meiirtsers. 
Two new groups have been forced. The first Invol ved a seminar on 
the Impact of poverty, welfare, and female-headed households on 
Chi Idren, taught by a pol Itlcal scientist from ISR. This seminar 
was followed by one during the second seMSter on the Impact of 
une^loy«ent. The Fellows reviewed the literature In these areas 
and wrote briefino papers, one of which was submitted as supporting 
testlmoror for a Congressional Hearing on the Impact of Une«ployment 
on Children held by the Select Committee on Children, Youth and 
Families. The third group for ig83-ig84 1$ on "Chronic Illness In 
Children: Policies and Practice." It culminated In a Bush Network 
Conference on this topic held at Michigan in SepteiiA>er 1984. Tuples 
for the work groups were selected through a competitive process. 
Financial support for the faculty was Initiated to address the 
problem of sustaining faculty Involvement In the program when no 
compensation was offered. On a campus with so many competing 
deaands and options, dependence upon people's willingness to 
participate voluntarily Is not an effective means of sustaining 
cooperation over a long period of time. 

The 8ush Seminar was reinstated during that year. It now meets 
bi-weekly and focuses on the dimensions of the policy-making process 
at the federal, jtate, and local levels- A series of brown bag 
luncheon speakers, mostly from within the University, Is also a part 
of the program. There were also several colloqula held, with 
experts Invited to Ann Arbor to speak on a variety of topics. 
Sheldon Danzlger, Director of the Institute for Poverty at the 
University of Wisconsin spoke about the Impact of Reaganomlcs on 
children and families. Jane Knitzer, psychologist, spoke about the 
public policy for severely emotionally disturbed children. Jane 
Oustan, with the Foundation for Child Development, spoke about the 
work of the Founddtlon and Its role In pol Icy formation. The one 
Fellow who took an Internship during this year worked In the 
Washington office of Senator R1eg>. 

Expanding on the work group model, the program for ig84-85 was 
built around a central theme: education research and policy. The 
wjorlty of the year*s activities were built around this topic. The 
four work groups each examined some aspect of educational policy. 
The topics are: (a) computers and children; (b) co»petency-based 
testing; (c) equity issues related to the stu(ty of math and science 
at the Si.condrry school level; and (d) programs for pre-school 
children at risk. The year began with an Invited conference 
examining each of these topics. Prominent researchers and education 
policy-makers attended. The conference laid the groundwork for 
continued Interaction with state policy-makers In Michigan, which 
has had some mutual ly beneficial results. The Fel lows have had 
numerous opportunities to meet with staff In Lansing, and develop 
their work group products with the state policy-makers In mind. One 
Of the Fellows has arranged an Internship with the Associate 
Superintendent for Public Instruction. Two smaller working 
conferences have been held this year: one to address Issues In 
performance differences In learning mathematics In elementary :chool 
children, and a parallel conference on reading. These conferences 
brought aDout a dozen research experts to ca^>us to discuss together 
the state-of-the-art In these areas. Using a central theme for the 
year has been a successful idea. It unifies the activities and has 
synergistic effect for both the Faculty and Fellows, as e.uh of the 





activities builds on the others. It Is planned to continue this 
:,odel In future years, with the theme of chl 1 dren's nent^i heal th 
having been designated as the next year's focus. 

In summary, a review of the program's development over the past 
five years shows an evolution toward relying more on local resources 
and less on "big names" from Washington, O.C., and other 
universities. A format requiring experlental learning through In- 
depth exploration of topics replaced the exposure that occurs 
through a lecture series and the discussion of mar^ topics during a 
single year. A ^roup model centered on the production of relevant 
products replaced Individual work such as that required in writing a 
position paper, and was accompanied by a move away from a fragmented 
and broad-based coverage of a large number of topics to a year long 
examination of one policy area as the vehicle for learning. 

Fellows 

During the Bush Program's seven years, there have been 41 pre- 
doctoral and ID post-doctoral fellows, with a range of 8-12 pre- 
doctoral and it post-doctoral students each year. Until recently, 
pre-doctoral fellows have received rul 1 support during their first 
year in the prog.-am, including tuition and stipend, and 
approximately a 25% stipend without tuition during the second year. 
That has been changed since In-state tuition no longer appl les If 
students wo»1t as research or teaching assistants. It thus became a 
more efficient use of the program's resources not to pay tuition, 
al lowing t.ie number ov fel lows accepted each year to be doubled. 
ThU has not been a hindrance in attracting applicants to this 
program, and as many as 18 fellows will be supported in future 
years. Fellows now negotiate their 'pend based on the amount of 
time they commit to the program, with a minimum of $4,0DD for a 
quarter-time Involvement over two semesters and a maximum of $12,DDD 
for half time through an entire year. 

Six of the current pre-doctoral fellows have been admitted as 
affiliate fellows. They participate In all aspects of the program 
and benefit from travel money and staff assistance but receive no 
stipend. Typically, affiliates have received other university 
fellowships and have not cal led upon the Bush Program for their 
primary support Post-doctoral fellows receive stipends based on 
the schedule for the National Institutes of Health, with the stipend 
being dependent on the number of years since completion of the Ph.D. 
Pre-doctoral fel lows have entered the program during their 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th year of graduate school and usually have remained involved 
in the activities of the program throughout their stay at the 
University, beyond their two years of receiving fellowship support. 
Thus there are typical ly five or more "advanced fel lows'" Invol ved In 
arv one year in addition to the group that Is being funded. At the 
time of this writing, for Instance, there is a group of 2D pre- and 
post-doctoral students who are actively Involved In the program in 
one capacity or another. 

^" ^"^^ Program, fellows continue a primary 
affiliation with their departments or schools. Involvement in the 
program Is seen as an addition to their regular doctoral program, 
rather than being a doctoral program itself. Postdoctoral fellows, 
on the other hand, have a primary affiliation with the Bush Program. 
Although they may seek out projects and resources In ether parts of 
the University community, the Bush Program serves as their home 
base. 

Bush fellows come from a range of backgrounds. Minority 
fellows have comprised 28X of the total. Fellows have been 
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predoiilnantly fewile, with «»1es co«pr1s1ng 27t of the total. The 
range of disciplines represented has not been as wide as originally 
anticipate-, nineteen of the pre-doctoral fellows (46X) have com 
fro« within the Departitent of Psychology. A •ajorlty of these 
fellows (15) are enrolled In the doctoral progra* In developaental 
psychology. Others have coi« froii the Coirt>1n^ Progran In Education 
and Psycholorv, the Joint Progra* In Social Hoik and Social Science, 
and the Schools of Law, Education, and Public Health. 

Of the ten post-doctoral fellows, tnree have brcn Bldcareer 
fellows, people who have been working for a mMber years prior to 
their fellowship year. Two were with the Departr o> Edmiatloii In 
Lansing, and one was a psychologist with the /nn Arb^r School 
District, heading up programs for preprlwry children. r.:e o ers 
have been recent graduates of docUral p.^. ..«s In developmental .nd 
social psychology, sociology of education, and law. 

At the tlae of 'his writing. It Is still too early to evaluate 
the prograa by examining where Bush graduates have gone after 
completing the program. Twenty of the program's 41 pre-doctoral 
fellows to date are still, graduate students who are current 1st 
year, 2nd year, or advanced Bush fellows. Of the remaining 21, 
three left graduate school before completion, two transferred 
elsewhere, and four are still enrolled but are working full time 
elsewhere while finlshlr.; their dissertations. Of the twelve who 
have graduated, eight ure employed in academic teaching and/or 
research positions, and three are In applied policy positions (the 
U^. Congress Select Comminee on Children, Youth, and Families; th^ 
Society for Research on Child Development (SRCD) Washington Liaison 
Office; and the Chicago Urban League) and one who Just finished Is 
not yet employed. Three graduates of the program have been 
Congressional Science Fellows sponsored by SRCD, spending a year as 
legislative asslsUnts In the U.S. Congress. 



Direct support of research Is not one of the program's 
purposes, but the program Is Involved with research-related 
activities In several ways: 

1. Didactic discussion of the role of research In the policy- 
making process. 

2. Reviewers of research re1evo.it to particular topics of 
Interest. 

3. Methods of communicating^ search results to decision- 
makers through briefing papers, pamphlets, video tanes, 
and committee testimony. 

4. Conferences on selected topics bringing together 
researchers, policy-makers, and practitioners. 

In addition, during their Internships, some of the fellows havt. 
been Involved ^n ongoing research projects and occasionally have 
completed projects of their own (e.g., a needs assessment for home 
day-care for the Michigan Department of Education). None of the 
fellows has conducted a dissertation on a topic dealing with the 
social policy process, but this Is something that It Is hoped will 
occur In the futute. 



Research Activities 
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A Mjor strength of the Michigan prograa has been the quality 
of its fellows and the solid representation of Minorities. Because 
of the Involvement of Minority fellows, there has been a continuing 
concern about Issues relevant to Minority populations. In the pool 
of applicants for the next year, however, none were received frOM 
Minorities, This suggests More active recrultMent May have to occur 
than has been the case previously. 

The breadth of resources available at the Unlversl^ Is another 
great strength. There are people Interested and Involved In Issues 
relating to child developMent and socIjI policy throughout the 
caMpus, The prograM Is working to strengthen a network of 
Interested faculty and other professionals both within the 
Unlversltof anJ In local and state govemMent offices and advocacy 
organlzatlo.is. In addition to expanding the faculty Invol veMent 
froM other disciplines. It would be gratifying to see fellows 
themelves coMe froM a broader range of disciplines. The Institute 
of Public Policy Studies, the Medical School (especially the 
DepartMents of Pediatrics and Psychiatry), the School of ?ubl1c 
Health, and the OepartMent of CoMMunlcatlons have been 
underrepresented. Atteii|)ts are being Made to Increase the prograM*$ 
exposure In these departMents and buHd effective links through 
Jointly sponsored prograMs and courses, 

A disappointing aspect of the prograM has been the post- 
doctoral fellowship. The pool of applicants, :n cont'-ast to that 
for the pre-doctoral prograM, Is relatively sMall dH'f typically not 
as high In quality. The post-doctoral and professional fellows have 
often found It difficult to structure a productive experience. 
Integrating theMselves Into the University, and designing and 
carrying out a project withlr. one to two years. 

Another concern for th« future Is the question of how to best 
train students In the Methods and theory of other disciplines 
relevant to public policy, sich as econoMlci and political science. 
Most fellows have very llRilted backgrounds In these areas. The 
prograM successfully senslt^tes fellows public pollqy through 
exposure and soMe experiential ^earning, but It does not adequately 
train theM In the skills co«Hion the policy arena, Cost-benefl - 
analysis, evaluation research, pol :cy analysis, as well as econoMic 
theory and political thought are all iMportant to understanding the 
declslon-JjHiklng process related to public policy. To address this 
concern, a Joint degree prograM has been created In which one could 
obtain a Masters degree In public policy through the Institute for 
Public Policy Studies iIPPS), Our first student to enter that 
prograa will begin naxt Fall, obUlnIng Masters deoree In public 
policy through The Institute for Public Policy Studies (IPPS) while 
a Bush fellow and a doctoral student In developmental psychology, 
through the addition of one year of course work. 

Since the Inception of the Bush prograM, there has been 
significant progress toward developing a Meaningful training 
experience for those Interested In Integrating research with social 
policy In the field of child developMent. Wb:i wis once uncharted 
territory Is beginning to gain soMe clarity and ctherence. The 
cOMing years will be ones for the dev^ilopMent of further 
sophistication and iMproved techniques for training* 
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THE BUSH PROGRAM IN 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL POLICY 

Frank Porter GrahMi Child Developaent Center 
UnlverslV of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Ron Hasklns and Jaws J. Gallagher 



Creation of the Program 



ERLC 



Original Proposal for Funding, 
originally stiMuiated by a request for proposal fron the Bush 
Foundation of Saint Paul* Minnesota. Jaaes Gallagher and Ron 
Hasklns organized a group of abuit 10 people fro« 8 departi«nts on 
the UNC cai|>us to discuss the contents of the training progran, the 
specific features of a grant that alght be subaltted, and the 
Interest of various Individuals xnd departments on the UNC caapus In 
participating In the training prograa The grant was subsequently 
written* funded* and the prograa began In July of 1977. 

Description of the Prograa and Elements of the Progran 



Tra 1 n1 no P rogr a«. 
several distinct acti vltles. 



The UNC Bush training prograa consists of 
These are outlined In two sections 
below. The first section* frames on five activities that are 
priaarlly Intended as Means of training students and fellows; 
nanely* the Core Sealnar* the policy analysis paper* a course In 
child development and social policy* the facul ty*fel low group 
analysis* and the Washington trip. In the second section* program 
activities are outlined that have purposes other than training* 
although they also serve a training function* 

Core Seminar. Bush faculty and fellows meet In seminar each 
week during the academic year for approximately two and one-hal f 
hours. Seminar time Is divided roughly Into three equal parts. 
First* largely through the use of case studies* the Bush model of 
policy analysis (see below) Is presented and Illustrated. Second* 
there Is an attempt to provide fellows with an overview of federal 
policy that affects children and families. Topics covered Include: 
health policy* ^ care and preschool programs* education policy* 
nutrition programs* and Income and child support policy. As a part 
of this section* two or three class periods are devoted to an 
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overview of the federal budget In historical perspective, with 
special attention to changes In spending on social programs, and to 
the Congressional Bj^^get Process. Thi rd» students and fellows Mice 
two presentations on their own policy analysis topics. In addition, 
occasionally there are guest speakers. Each year, for exaaple, 
Paul Ginsberg f ron the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) has been 
Invited to describe the Mission of CBO and to explain the federal 
budget process. 

Policy analysis paper. Each student and fellow Is required to 
conduct an analysis on soiae aspect of child and faially policy. 
Typically, these projects follow a aodel adopted by the prograa, and 
are coNipleted under the supervision of one or two faculty mibers. 

Course l£ chl Id development and social policy. Al 1 students 
and fellows are required to take a one-se«ester course In child 
rJevelop«ent and social policy taught a Bush faculty Mbtr. The 
course provides an overview of developaental pvchology organized 
around the Issues of nature-^nurture, change and continuity, and 
Intervention research. Throughout, an emphasis Is placed on 
empirical studies and theory that ''^ar Implications for public 
policy, with particular attention to evaluation studies of 
Intervention prog^^aas for preschool and school age children. A 
final section of the course Is devoted to a consideration of the 
role of social science data In poller aaklng. 

ftfculty-fel low group analys is. Whenever possible, teans of 
faculty ana fellows are organized to conduct policy analyses of 
particular aspects of a general policy problem. In 19B2*83, for 
example, the program planned a state conference on the theme 
"changing roles of women In North Carolina/ As part of the 
planning, four faculty-student teams were organized to write 
background papers on the topics: women arrd the economy, changing 
family roles, female-headed families, and "^cupatlonal safety. The 
work culminated In a state-wide c'^' .ence of policymakers, 
practitioners, and academicians Int'^ <;sted In women^s Issues* The 
policy analyses served as backg'^jund reading for conference 
participants, and particular attention was ^voted to consideration 
of the policy recoMendatlons offered each paper. Similar Joint 
faculty-student analyses have been conducted on the topics of 
chllahood Injury and public education policy. 

Wa shington trip. Eaih year. In conjunction with the otMr 
threeTush cePterTTutLA. Yale and Michigan), students and fellows 
In this program visit Washington, D.C. for two days of meetings. 
Tynically they meet with analysts of other officials from the 
Congressional Budget Office, the Children's Defense Fund, the 
General Accounting Office, and the Congressional Research Service. 
In addition, the fellows have dinner with SRCO's Congressional 
Science Fellows and there Is usually a panel discussion of child and 
family legislation currently pending In the Congress. 

Other activities. In addition to the training activities 
discussed adove, tnere are several other activities that provide 
valuable experiences for fellows, but which are not primarily 
designed as training activities. 

First, there Is typically a colloquium series each spring 
organized around some Issue of child and family policy. One year, 
for example, si,, experts on health care were Invited to visit UNC 
and present critiques of the Report of the Select Panel on the 
Promotion of Chi .d Health. While on the UNC campus, each visitor 
met for about two hours with the students and fellows to discuss 
health policy. 
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Second, there are frequent aedla workshops which bring about 20 
reporters, editorsr and producers to Morth Carolina to discuss 
Issues of social policy and the aedla. Groups of faculty and 
fellows sake presentations on selected policy Issues (e.g.. anthers 
In prison, unei^loynent and children's health , child support), 
■enbers of the aedla discuss problems they have with using social 
science InfonMtlon In their stories, and acMbers of the wdla are 
given a chance to Interview selected facult;y Mbers and fellows on 
their policy Interests. 

Profiles of Students/Fellow s 

Doctoral prooraiL Two types of fellows participate In the UNO 
program Doctoral students are adaltted to the prograa at or near 
the end of coursework In their aajor discipline (usually In the fall 
of their third year of graduate work). Th€(y are then supported for 
two years while the/ take the two seaester seminar on policy 
analysis and child and fairtly policy as well as the course In child 
development and coclal policy, write the policy analysis, and 
complete their dissertation. In «ost cases, doctoral students 
select an analysis topic that Is closely related to their 
dissertation topic. Thus, the two pieces of work coaplenent each 
other, and at least one wenbtr of the Bush faculty participates on 
the student's doctoral comlttee. 

In addition to coi^letlng Bush requlreaents, students also aeet 
all degree requirements of their acadealc department. Thus far« 
doctoral students have been selected from 13 academic departments or 
units on the UNC campus: counseling education, special education, 
clinical psychology, social psychology, developmental psychology, 
political science, sociology, law, health administration, health 
education, maternal and child health Journalism, and economics. 

Professional fellows program. Professional fellows are 
admitted to the program for one year of full-time work. Thw must 
be at least five years beyond their last degree (not necessarily the 
Ph.D.), and have substantial Job txperlence In a field that directly 
or Indirectly concerns children or families; e.g., teaching, social 
work, state level administration of human service programs, 
advocacy, etc. Professional fellows are required to take the Core 
Seminar and the course on child development and social policy, and 
to write a policy analysis. In addition, professional fellows tak^ 
a major rcle In Institute activities, and often participate In 
planning and carrying out seminars, conferences, publications, and 
so on. 



Bush Faculty are drawn from a dozen or so academic departments 
and units at UNC. These Include political science, sociology, 
psychology, social work, law, public health, and education, among 
others. Though faculty "eAers receive no direct compensation for 
their participation, it Is often possible to provide funds for minor 
research expenses, travel or In-kind asslsUnce such as secretarial 
services. In addition, several faculty meit>ers have extended their 
research and policy Interests through Joint publication with Bush 
fellows, and an even larger number of faculty members have published 
their policy work In the program's series of edited books on policy 
analysis. 





Policy Analysis Model 



As aentlone^ above, about one-third of the Core Sewlnar tlae Is 
devoted to discussion of analysis Models. Further, fellows and 
students are encouraged to use a particular «ode1 In their policy 
analysis papers. The generic aodel soft frequently used Is one that 
requires a problcv statenent, ^ specification of analysis criteria 
(usually Including equity, efficiency, rtlgtM, and ^^reference 
satisfaction), a description of alternative policies, and a 
synthesis of Inforwtlon applied to the selection of a pirtloilar 
policy. In addition, there Is frequent use of «n lapleaentatlon 
Model adapted to the analysis of extant policies. This aodel 
requires a statement of the policy problea, a description of the 
policy that was enacted to address the probleM, a discussion of the 
value base for the policy, a description of how the pulley was 
actually iMplenented, an exaMlnatlon of the barriers to 
iMpleaentatlon, and recoMeendatlons for action. 

Interdisciplinary j kture of Program 

When It ^s clalMed that the UNC Bush prograM Is 
Interdlsclpl In^ry In nature, three things are aeant. First, both 
students and faculty are selected froM a variety of acadeMic 
disclpl Ines. As a result, discussions of pol Icy probleas In the 
Core SeMlnar reflect the perspective of seve^^al disciplines. 
Second, there Is an attempt to eMphasIze, through presentations In 
the Core Seirlnar and In the required course on child developaent and 
social policy, the basic assumptions, methods, and knowledge of 
several academic d1sc1plitnes»espec1al ly econotrlcs, public health, 
social work, and child development. Thus, there Is an attempt to 
assist fellows In learning. If not how to think like a schclar fro* 
several disciplines, at least to understand how the various 
disciplines approach their subject matter. Third, students are more 
or less required to read and cite Information from several 
disciplines In their policy analysis paper. 



Students ar not required to conduct research, though there are 
funds to support research 1' students wish to do so. Typically the 
research has been of the survey type, with a aajor objective of 
atten^ptlng to find out how or whether a particular program was 
liiplemented, by whom, and with what results. Thus, the research has 
been prlma'^lly descriptive. 

Nor does the UNC program require research courses or offer 
overviews of materials, d)s1gn, data analysis, and so on In the Core 
Seminar. It Is assuMed that doctoral students receive research 
training In their acadeMic departments, and that professional 
fellows enter the program with research skills. 



Two major problems raised by training In analysis of social 
problems deserve brief attention. First, much of the research most 
directly applicable to social policy Issues has been conducted tf 
Investigators from disciplines other than developmental psychology. 
There are two training problems created by this fact. First, the 
students must be Induced to learn something about other social 
science disclillnes, and second, they often lack furillarlty with 
the research designs ind statistical methods employed by 
investigators froai other disclpl ines. 



Research Activities 



Self-Evaluation 





In a degree progran In policy analysis, one could attend to 
these problems by re<)Ut. i.^g courseMork In the assui^>t1ons, theories, 
and Mthods of research by other disciplines (especially psychology, 
econoalcs, law, Mternal aid child health, |>ed1atr1cs, sociology, 
and social work). However, In a prograa such as this, which 
doctoral students take as an add-on to their regular departmental 
requlreaents, and with professional fellows I)e1ng In residence fOi* 
only 11 Months, extensive courseworfc has .lot seened to be the 
answer. The solution, which has been less than satisfactory. Is to 
adult students and fellows frOM several disciplines and to have 
faculty MKbers froM a variety of disciplines. Thus, discussions of 
policy Issues In the Core Seiilnar often reflect the viewpoints, as 
well as the body of eaplrlcal studies, of several social science 
olsclpllnes. Further, students usually Involve three or four 
faculty Mubers fro* different disciplines In their pollqr analysis 
work, and In this way obtain Insights and references to pertinent 
studies froH these disciplines. 

A second problen faced a prograa such as thi* steas froa the 
fact that faculty aeabers are not directly sujpporteo by the prograa 
budget. Rather, participating faculty aeabers are regular aeabers 
of acadealc departaents that p^ their salary and have the rrlaary 
clala on their tiae. Thus, faculty aeabers i^irtlclpate In the Bush 
prograa on a coapletely voluntary basis, and receive no coapensatlon 
or release tiae through their acadealc department. Indeed, 
depending on the level of their coaaltaent to the prograa. Bush 
Involveaent could Interfere with their noraal departmental 
responsibilities. 

On the other hand, the prograa offers soae Incentives for 
faculty participation. First, several faculty aeabers have been 
able to obtain support for superior graduate students through the 
Bush fellowship prograa. Second It has been possible to devote 
soae funds to In-kind support of active faculty aeabers; e.9., funds 
for travel to conferences, for coaputer tiae, for books and other 
aaterUls, and so on. Finally, the prograa has offered an 
opportunity for several faculty a«abers to be Involved In 
professionally stiaulating activities such as planning and 
presenting at national conferences, participating In the publication 
series, and aeeting faculty and fellows froa the other Bush centers* 

On the whole, however, the question of aalntalning facultjf 
Interest and tiae coaaltaent Is a aajor problem, for any prograa 
dependent on voluntary participation. This Is a chronic problea 
that requires constant attention by prograa staff. 

Recently attention has been turned to the long-tera fate of 
this training prograa In social policy analysis. In particular, 
what will happen when funds are no longer available froa the Bush 
Foundation? Although there has been considerable support froa 
acadealc departaents and Individual faculty aeabers at UNC, this Is 
rot a propitious tiae to begin a new prograa supported by state 
funds. Thus, to a substantial degree, the continued existence of 
the Bush prograa after 1987 Is likely to depend on an ability to 
attract outside funding In the near futurt. 
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THE BUSH FOUNDATION TRAINING PROGRAN IN 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL POLICY 

Universlt)' of California, Los Angeles 

Tho«as David 



Creation of the Prograi 



The UCLA Bush Prograi was established In 1978, concurrently 
with the programs at North Carolina and Michigan. The program's 
base In a Graduate School of Education was unique aaong the Bush 
Programs, as was the Co-01 rector structure. Until January 1982, the 
progra« had two Co-01 '^ectors— Noma Feshbach (Head of the Early 
Childhood Specialize ion In the Graduate School of Education) and 
John Goodlad (Oean of the Graduate School of Education), Dr. 
Goodlad then served as sole Director of the prograw until June 1983, 
when he appointed June Sol nit Sale (Director of uCLA Child Care 
Services) Co-Olrector to serve with hla through the conclusion of 
the Bush grant 

There Is no degree prograM or research Institute at UCLA which 
focuses on public policy, so the program assuined the task of 
organizing a network of faculty Meabers who shared an Interest In 
children s policy Issues. Froa an Initial strong Identification 
with the Early Childhood faculty In Education, the prograa has each 
year broadened Its scope and no.i enjoys truly aul tidlsclpl Inary 
faculty participation. More than 40 uCLA faculty aeabers are 
Involved, representing «ost of the major professional schools 
(Architecture and Urban Planning, Education. Law, Management, 
Medicine, Nursing, Public Health and Social Welfare). While a 
Center has not been established as a concrete, physical entity, 
the program s reputation has grom across campus so that It now 
serves as a central resource for students, faculty and 
administrators on children's Issues. 

Another aspect of this program that distinguishes It from the 
other aeabers of the Bush network Is Its location In a aajor 
Metropolitan area with an extremely diverse popi»lat1on. As the 
^ programs campus presence has solidified. Increasing attention has 





been devoted to establishing strong connections with local and 
state policy conmunltles. Internships by Fellows In the progran 
have been the prlnary vehicle for coMinlty contact, but the progran 
has al so Incorporated a nuaber of coMiunlty experts on children's 
Issues into an extended faculty* In addition, public education 
programs have been developed that are geared to the needs of local 
decision makers In both the public and private sectors. With this 
Increased Involvement has cone a growing visibility as a university 
group that possesses not only specialized knowledge and technical 
expertise but a realistic appreciation of the policy world as Mel 1. 



Two general program objectives were articulated In the original 
grant: (1) to prepare Individuals who can Integrate child 
development research and social policy; and (2) to convey 
Information to the general public on critical Issues related to 
children. Through e/perlence, both objectives have subsequently 
been redefined. Initially, the program attempted to serve the dual 
functions of developing In child development researchers a more 
sophisticated understanding of social policy while exposing 
Individuals from pol 1cy*related backgrounds to Insights and methods 
from child development. As the disciplinary base of the program 
broadened, the common denominator for Fellows became an Interest In 
children and policy rather than "child development" per se. 
Accordingly, training activities now concentrate on the role of 
research In the policy making process and on exposing Fel lows to 
historical precedents and current developments across a rather broad 
spectrum of child and family policy Issues. 

Public education efforts within the program have become much 
more targeted at decision makers rather than the general public. 
This was the result of a conscious decision to maximize Impact at 
key points of leverage given rather limited staff and material 
resources. It has been successful. The program's Fellows and 
Faculty are frequently called upon to give advice to decision makers 
"behind the scenes." For example, a key piece of state child care 
legislation in 1984 was significantly shaped by a meeting between a 
legislative committee consultant and the program's child care stud|y 
group. 

Broad--based faculty participation Is one of the special 
strengths of this program. The Fellows each select a faculty member 
to serve as a "Sponsor" for their projects. The Sponsors meet 
regularly with the Fellows throughout the year and provide them with 
content-specific guidance on strategies for Information gathering 
and analysis. They also give the Fel 1 ows extensi ve feedback on 
their written work. In addition* more than ten faculty members 
participated in the development of the general program seminar last 
year, as formal instructors and as guest presenters on specialized 
topics. 

Faculty meiNbers have always played a significant role in the 
governance of this program as well. The mechanisms for their 
Involvement have been both formal and Informal, but the current 
governance structure has proved quite successful. A faculty 
Steering Committee compojed of seven members (representing five 
schools and departments) meets monthly with the Co-Directors and 
Associate Director to discuss progrM business. In addition, five 
faculty "study groups" have been formed that are organized around 
policy themes (child and family health; child care; child and family 
welfare; schooling; children and communications technologies). 
These meet regularly to share research In progress and to keep 
abreast of current policy developments In their field. Some Fellows 
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have also participated in the study groups with pa v1cu1ar1y 
beneficial results. 

One of the benefits of Multldlsclplinary faculty Invol veaent Is 
exposure of Fe1 lows to a stlnulatlng variety of perspectives on 
policy analysis. The prograa espouses no single node1 of policy 
analysis. Rather, there Is examination of the applicability of 
■uUlple models, fro* highly cuantltatlve "rational" economic models 
to more personal Istic approaches such as that articulated by Aaron 
Wlldavsky, The methods employed by the Fellows In their projects 
reflect this contlmium—from conventional cost-benefit analyses of 
aggregated data to case studies of Individual programs that utilize 
qualitative, participant observation techniques. 

Elements of the Training Program 

There are three basic components of the training program: the 
seminar; the Internship; and the Individual research project. Each 
of these will be discussed In turn, 

A weekly seminar In child development and social policy Is 
offered as a graduate level course^-for-credlt In the Graduate School 
of Education, although up until this year enrollment was restricted 
to Bush Fellows, It Is now open to all students, and a two-quarter 
course sequence has been formally adopted by the Education faculty 
as a permanent offering, beginning September 1964, 

Since UCLA Bush Fellows are funded for one academic year only, 
the weekly seminar Is a rather Intensive, demanding experience. 
There Is clearly mor^ material than there Is time to address. The 
content focuses on four areas: Int'-oductlon to critical child and 
family policy Issues (history and current Initiatives); the policy 
making process (state and federal); policy-oriented research (models 
and Issues In the role of ''expert"); and skill development (written 
and oral communication; Information gathering). The seminar Is also 
used to expose Fellows to as many guests from the policy comwnlty 
as possible, since the program Is located 400 miles from the state 
capital, It would be almost Impossible forFel lows to have close 
contact with legislative and agency staff people ot^e^w1se• Every 
attempt Is made to have outside guests 4-5 times a quarter. All 
Fellows also attend a three-de^r orientation In Sacramento during the 
summer precedl ng thel r fel 1 owshi p year when they have a chance to 
meet with legislators, agency staff and legislative advocates. 

Internships ari arranged both by the program and through the 
Initiative of Individual Fellows. Although some Fellows have 
Interned in Sacramento and Uafhington, time and financial 
considerations cause most of them to select Internships In the Los 
Angeles area. There are a wide variety of Interesting placements 
available locally, as exai^)les from this past year's Fellows attest: 
three worked In the local offices of state legislators; two were In 
the LOS Angeles Superior Court fchlld advocacy office and 
conciliation court); one worked wUh a child care advisory cooilttee 
In the Mayor's office; and three worked In service delivery 
settings. 

A year-long Internship is required of all Fellows, and It Is 
considered to be an absolutely critical part of their experience In 
the program. However, due to school demands and simple economic 
pr«!ssures, the amount of time a Fellow spends In her placement can 
range from as much as two days a week for a post-doc to only four 
hours a week for a busy doctoral student. Although there have 
Inevitably been J^ome 1 ess-than-optlmal experiences, most Fellows 
have felt the Internship to be a valuable experience. An Informal 
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survey would seem to Indicate that the laore Urn Fellows are able to 
devote to the Internship, the Kore they feel they benefit froa It, 
The progran Is working to Increase the linkage between the senlnar 
and the Internship by Incorporating «ore of the Fellows' field 
experiences and contacts Into the classrooa sessions. 

The Fellows* Individual research projects flow fro« their 
personal Interests rather than a group agenda established by the 
prograa The faculty sponsor and senlnar faculty serve as primary 
consul tants to the Fel 1 ows, al though they are al so encouraged to 
seek out off-caapus sources for advice. Fellows are expected to 
develop a project that fills a "real world* Information need of a 
policy organization. Therefore, they need to Identify their 
"audience" early on In the process and consult that audience 
periodically throughout the development of their project. 

A phased plan of "deliverables" throughout the year, with 
feedback built In at each step, was developed to help Fellows 
complete a project In the tight time constraints Imposed by the 
program. The year culminates with a mock policy forum where the 
Fellows Individually present their projects to an audience of 
Invited guests, faculty and peers, who are Instructed to role pi «y a 
particular decision making group (e,9., a legislative conrittee or 
school board). The ground rules conform to those In the group being 
simulated, and the Fellows can count on a barrage of difficult 
questions from partisan members of the audience. These forums have 
become an annual tradition, and Fellows hav> been unanimous In their 
judgments that they are a tremendous learning experience. 

Generally there have been 10 Fellows funded per year. In the 
past. Individuals were considered to be Fellows only If they were 
full participants In all program activities (for which th^ received 
a full fellowship). This year some people are funded who can only 
undertake limited participation In the program or who are developing 
a special project of Importance to the 'program. They are designated 
■Affiliate-," 

Fellows tend to come from a variety of disciplines. Last 
year's group, for example. Included Anthropology, Education, 
Pediatrics, Psychology, Public Health and Social Welfare, In the 
past a mix of predoctoral (restricted to UCLA graduate students) and 
postdoctoral (recruited nationally). Fellows have been funded, at a 
ratio of 7:3, After receiving many Inquiries over the years from 
midcareer Individuals, formal recruitment In that category was 
Initiated this year— with excellent applicants. From an Initial, 
very positive, experience with a "walk on" midcareer Fel low last 
year. It Is anticipated that two current midcareer Fellows will be 
an excellent addition to the program-*and an Invaluable resource for 
the other Fellows, Fellows tend to develop a strong group Identity, 
and certainly one of th* highlights of their Bush experience Is the 
opportunity to learn from and work closely with one another. 



The research projects undertaken by Fellows tend to focus on 
state and local Issues; however, the questions they address 
frequently nave national Implications as well. For example, several 
Fellows In the past three years have Investigated the local Impact 
of federal budget cuts In such areas as child welfare services and 
the child care food program. The subject matter of Individual 
projects ranges widely, from an overview of national pol1(;y dilemmas 
regarding s.lngle parent families to an analysis of the validity of a 
proposed Instrument to measure program quality In state subsidized 
child care centers. The latter report was submitted directly to the 
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responsible state agency, which acknowledged Its usefulness In 
subs^uent revisions of the Instrunent. 



At the center of all prograii activities Is a concern for the 
role of research In the pollcy-naklng process. Although all of the 
Fellows enter the progran with substantial research skills, a good 
deal of tine and effort Is devoted to an exanlnatlon of the 
particular challenges and dllems of policy research. Guests froa 
Sacranento are consulted about how research can be designed to 
better aeet their needs, and the laportance of Cs/Miiunl eating 
research results to decision aakers In a language and format they 
can comprehend Is continually ei|»has1zed to Fellows, 

Faculty »eabers are also engaged In policy-related research, 
and they serve as li^portant role Models for Fellows who anticipate 
e 4 acadealc career that Includes soiie active pol icy Invol ve«ent. 
However, facul^-lnltlated research has remained separate for the 
most part froa any direct Identification with the prograa. As a 
"progran" research grants have not been sought, nor have groups of 
faculty collaborated on particular projects under the prograa's 
aegis. An Identity has been maintained (for better or worse) as a 
training program rather than a research center. This Is a pattern 
targeted for change In the future. 



The UCLA Bush Program exemplifies a mul t1 d1 sclpll nary , 
collaborative model of tra1n1ng*-an approach that has required 
substantial experimentation to Implement. Much has been learned 
along the w^y. and offerings will continue to be "fine tuned* each 
year In response to experience and developments In the policy 
community. There are four areas In which the program's success 
seems most clearly demonstrated: 

the Impressive group of faculty members who have conmltted 
themselves to work for the UCIA Bush Program. The nxabtr 
of faculty involved In the program has Increased each 
year--a sign of real promise for the future of the 
program. 

the development of an ongoing seminar on child development 
and social policy and other training activities. The 
Increased emphasis on Internships has been particularly 
effective In enhancing the program's visibility In the 
policy community. The program now regularly receives more 
requests for Interns than It can begin to fill, 

the ability to attract Fellows with a real coMltnent to 
policy. The number of applications received continues to 
grow each year. This year, more than 15 applications were 
received for each postdoctoral position funded. 



the activities of program graduates to Influence 
constructive social policies for children and families. 
About half of the graduates are employed by policy 
organizations In both the public and private sectors, 
while the other half hold university faculty positions 
(and Incorporate policy content Into their teaching). 



Since the funding from the Bush Foundation for this program 
ended in June 1984, at the time of this writing continuation funding 
is being sought for the program. In that process, a shift In 
pTogram priorities Is beginning to be articulated, one that 
emphasizes collaborative faculty and student research to enhance the 
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quality of policy decision aaking for children In California. 
Training will continue to be a »aJor part of the prograa, but it 
will take place In a wort experiential context Plans include the 
development of four to five ^networks" of decision wkers (In the 
areas of education, child wel fare, child health and the Juvenll e 
court) and support for Fel 1 ows and facul ty to engage In 1 ong-ter« 
problew solving and research with those networks. The wjorlty of 
the Fellows' t1«e will be spent in field placements, with regular 
on-campus sealnars to help the* Integrate their experience and to 
expose then to special guests. 

This evolving plan will directly address so«e of the drawbacks 
of the current model: not enough time for Internships; one-year 
only funding for Fellows; and no compensation for faculty. Plans 
cal 1 for the funding of Fel lows for full-time Internships during 
summer breaks to coi^plement their part-time school year Involvement* 
It Is hoped to Increase their school year Internship time to one day 
per week at minimum. Concurrently, there are plans to begin funding 
Fellows on a multi-year basis, with this program thus becoming a 
true "parallel* to their doctoral studies. There Is also the need 
to provide more concrete Incentives for faculty In vol vement A$ the 
program's "networks" become established. It seems sure that the 
program will qualify for research and consulting contracts with 
client agencies— and generate a good percentage of Its own financial 
support. 

Perhaps the most dramatic change from the current program 
structure will be a shift from Fel low-detemrined research topics to 
projects that flow from the needs of client networks. Fellows will 
be recruited to work with specific organizations and/or on a 
specific research project. In most cases. Fellows will undoubtedly 
play a key role In shaping research agendas for their Internship 
organizations, but the first priority as a program will be to 
respond to the Information needs of decision makers. This Is seen 
as a natural development In the program's evaluation from a 
classroom-oriented "training program" to a more broadly-based 
"Center for Child and Family Policy." 
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PROGRAM IN CHILD DEV£LOPKENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 



Department of Education 
Mills College 



Edna Mitchell 



The public policy coN|)onent of the child development najor at 
Mills College enables the undergraduate student to focus attention 
on chlld/fawlly Issues which are affected by policy decisions at 
local, state and national levels. The undergraduate students work 
with graduate students on action-oriented projects of Mutual 
Interest. 

The progra« Is founded on the belief that an acadenlc progrM 
In public policy analysis which Ignores the realities of the 
political process leads students to cynlclsa and despair as well as 
to possible contempt of the process. The goal Is to educate 
students who can be researchers, scholars, and practitioners; and 
whc, at the same time, will be effective as coiwwnlcators between 
policy makers and their public constituents. 



The course work and activities within the progran were 
stimulated by the SRCD Congressional Fellowship awarded the Head of 
the Department of Education at Mills. As a result of the 
experiences In Washington during the fellowship year, this focus was 
Incorporated Into the departmental curricula. No special funding 
was required or sought. Course work was reviewed and revised In the 
light of student Interest, knowledge and skills considered 
essential, and resources available. The resources of the San 
Francisco Area are especially appropriate to this prograa. They 
Include a regional office for the Department of Hunan Services, one 
of four Foundation Centers established to assist In seeking 
foundation support for projects, research libraries of the 
University of California atBerkeUy and Stanford Unl verslty, as 
well as a variety of programs for delivering services to a diverse 
urban community. 



Public policy Is a focus within child development and does not 
lead to a special certificate, credential, or degree with public 
policy In the label. While the Impetus for the families and 
children aspect of the curriculum comes from the Department of 
Education at Mil ^ , the program has Interdisciplinary connections to 
the political ',,cnce, sociology, and psychology departments. There 
Is no outside funding for the program. It Is Integrated Into a 
Masters program in child development 
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El Clients of the Tflning Prograw 



Students design their own prograa In consul titl on with their 
adviser. The progran includes a class In research Methods and 
Infonwtlon, part of which Is devoted to an Introduction to the use 
of statistics In policy analysis, A course In public policy Issues 
Includes Infomatlon about the operation of different pollQy-Mk1n9 
bociles In the state and federal govemiients. In a course entitled 
"Administration of Prograns for Children," students also learn 
procedures for needs assessnent. Identification of resources, and 
effective grassroots action for Influencing policy decUlons, 

Students are expected to select an area for study and 
Involvement during their senior year or the last two semesters of 
graduate work at the W.A. level. This may be working as an Intern 
In an agency, or In an Institution serving families such as a 
hospital, assisting a non-profit group In writing grant proposals or 
communicating their needs In a public forum» working with ^ 
legislator or a lobbying group, and other action-based experiences 
which sharpen their knowledge and skill In analyzing and Influencing 
policy decisions. 

Graduate students In child development at Mills each take a 
course or attend lectures on publ 1c pol Icy, and faculty work with 
them Intensively on skills and Issues. Since concerns about 
Chi 1 dren-youth-and families and public policy are very broad, one 
of the problems Is assisting stuaents In developing ^ome 
sophisticated knowledge about many Issues, but also helping them 
focus on a single Issue In which they may develop authentic 
expertise. 
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The approach of the program at this level Is more action- 
oriented than research oriented. Students are Introduced to sources 
of data which they iHy use In obtaining Information on topics* Th^ 
are taught how to locate and use government documents and reports, 
horf to evaluate sources, and how to follow through op Indirect clues 
to additional Infomatlon. For maif this Is the flf^t Introduction 
to the government process of committee hearings, cowrtttee reports, 
OTA analyses, and other sources of Infrrmatlon which are used by 
policy maker, and which shape policy decisions, but which are seldom 
acct:s1bla to the public 

For stuaents who are advocacy oriented, the urge to "do 
something" about an obvious problem or Injustice often overpowers 
he need to be sure of the facts and Implication. This part of 
ubllc policy work Is glamorous: checking and weighing sUtlstlcs, 
and evaluating options. Looking at long range Implications c^ 
policy decision* is much harder. The program attempts to combine 
both the action and the academic analysis. A primary goal for this 
group, however. Is responsible participation. Stu((ents wst learn 
that they can enter the pol Icy-making arena and can make a 
difference If they are persistent and well Informed. They each 
select a primary project for t year, thfy share the progress on the 
project In seminars, and they provide team support for aspects of 
one another's special projects. 

Students In the program aeet state lobbyists on children's 
Issues, must communicate with local and federal ^tglslators, develop 
skills In networking on a particular Issue with other professionals 
and citizen groups, and spend time searching the foundation center 
materials as they develop skills In proposal writing directed toward 
action projects as well as research projects. They have a field 
experience requirement which enables them to choose among options 
Including work In a legislator's office as a volunteer or Intern, 
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work with a lobbying group or child advocacy organization, work In a 
federal or state agency on children's and fanPy Issues* or work 
with a research group on public policy Issues. 

In addition to courses and field experlerxes In the Department 
of Education, students are advised to take courses In governMent 
Including Political Psychology* Political Analysis, and the Public 
Pol Icy-Jiaking Process. They also are directed toward sociology 
classes such as Pov*!rty and Public Policy. 

The total credit for this focus Is expected to be approxlMtely 
1/2 Of the major. It will be a ■1n1«u» of 15 senestf^r hours, 5 
courses at the undergraduate level and 4 at the graduate level. 
Including the field practlcua or project* 

Research Activities 

The role of research Is important at both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels, although it Is emphasized more rigorously at the 
Master's degree level. All studentns are directed toward analyses of 
Issues through obtaining factual information, statistical data, 
reviewing trends and historical patterns* stu<ty1n9 social values and 
beliefs, applying models which calculate costs of alternative 
actions* However, these students are also expected to demonstrate 
their abili^ to participate as responsible citizens in an arena in 
which they believe public policy needs clarification, 
implementation, or formulation. 

The Children's Defense Fund Child Watch has been used as a 
model for action research in the Bi^y Area. One particular project 
IS beginning to bear fruit. The students surveyed hospitals in the 
area, after discovering that many hospitalized children tdth chronic 
disease do not have a consistent educational program while in the 
hospital. Often, their education is ignored while they are at home 
between hospiUl visits. This is the responsibility of the local 
school district, but with budget reductions this is one program 
which is sorely neglected. Even when operating properly, only 
children who reside in the district are visited by a teacher. Many 
children come to Oakland Children's HospiUl and U.C. Medical Center 
from other states an^ even other nations. After gathering data, and 
case histories on some of these children, and with ihe cooperation 
of the hospital administrators, students approached the school 
districts to discuss the problem with them. They ran Into a brick 
wall at this point However, an effort to disseminate information 
about the problem resulted in obtaining the Interest of a local 
state legislator who now plans to introduci^ legislation to address 
the Issue. The problem is a small on«, but it is not limited to 
California and San Francisco. It Is not a policy studjy on a large 
scale. However, it did provide a real opportunity for a group of 
gr6duate students to become actively engaged In several levels of 
policy issues* The realities of competition for limited resources, 
of looking at priorities objectively, documenting the problem In 
statistical as well as human rerms, and following through with 
concerted action and public Iriformation activities was a valuable 
experience. It gave them a strong sense of how to use their 
academic knowledge in a practical way. It is a skill that is 
transferable to other irsues. 

Another example of action research Involves the plight of 
children whose mothers are in prison There is a Federal Prison for 
Women about 30 minutes from the college. Uoaen in prison are often 
abandoned by their husbands, if they have them* and thtir families. 
They are often desperate about the care being provided their 
children. Many of these women are in prison far froai their home 



states. Of tan children are placed In foster care, or even adopted, 
and the mothers are not able to Maintain contact One nine year old 
child found a way to stow away on a flight fron Florida to 
California In an effort to visit his mother. When the children do 
cone tc live near the iwther In prison, their financial aid be 
cv* orf. Aid distributed through counties Is tightly controlled. 
Orite a child moves, the counties, and states, refuse to take 
responsibility for his iwlfare. This 1$ particularly difficult In 
situations where children need medical care, and each Jurisdiction 
passes the buck to the other. Students be9an to stu4y the 
literature, 9«ther the statistics on this problem, scattered and 
hard to Identify as i.Vy were, and began to work with a group called 
Prison H*v:h which has recognized the problem for a few years. This 
problem has federal significance, although It Is not a popular 
cause. This Is an era when women In prison are not viewed with 
sympathy by a punitive public. Students and faculty have begun 
working with an attornety who represents prison parents, have talked 
with the mothers In prison, and have begun to build a coalition to 
carry the story of these mothers to legislators at the national 
level. The most concrete contribution has been to assist In writing 
a grant proposal for supporting a national network of Prison Natch 
persons. St«idents assisted by Identifying foundations which lav be 
Interested In such a project, and used their grant writing skills to 
assist In the development of the proposal. 

The Issue of Grandparents' Rights also has been of Interest to 
students. The complex legal 1^)11cat1ons of federal legislations 
have provided an Interesting topic of debate leading to an awareness 
of differences In State legislation which would require comproalses. 
This Issue has offered a central focus out of which has been spun a 
recognition of the need for knowledge about foster care, divorce 
laws relating to beyond the best Interests of the child, and 
adoption laws as they affect the child's continuing contacts with 
the extended family of his birth. 



One of the biggest training problems has been focus and depth 
of expertise. It Is difficult for a faculty member to be well 
Informed about Issues and trends on the many public policy problems 
facing lis today. Another serious problem Is the confl let between 
obtaining scientific objectivity and the urgent need for advocacy* 
Policy decisions are Infrequently based on objective data. Knowing 
how legislators respond to personal and enotlonal persuasive 
Illustrations, It seems 1n)ortant that professionals who care about 
public policy must also know and use the approaches that can effect 
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THE GRADUATE MINOR IN PSYCHOlOGY AND SOCIAL POLICY 



University of Illinois at Urbana-Chai^)al9n 



Deborah A. Phillips 



The graduate Minor In Psychology and Social Policy at the 
University of Illinois Is designed to train students In the 
methodological, conceptual and substantive contributions that 
psychologists can luke to the developnent of sound and effective 
social policy. The Intent of the Minor Is not to produce experts In 
the substantive Issues of any particular poTTcy area, nor experts on 
the tools of any particular policy analysis nethod. Rather, It is 
Intended to fanlllarlze students with the central Issues, Methods 
and values that characterize policy deliberations across a broad 
spectrud of public and privat* po11cy-Mk1ng settings. A lajor goal 
Is to highlight the opportunities that psychologists and other 
social scientists encounter, as well as the constraints and dllems 
that they face, when th^ enter the poHcy-Mklng arena* 



In SepteMber 1980, a stu<iy group of psychology faculty 
spearheaded by i4orton Weir was fonM<t to discuss the feasibility of 
establishing, "within a broadly based scholarly franework, " a 
progra* In psychology and social policy. A widely-shared Interest 
In applying research knowledge to the fomuUtldn and li^pleiaentatlon 
of public policy provldiid the Major iMpetus for the forMatlon of 
this group. The policy prograM was coiicelved of as a systeMitIc and 
high-quality endeavor alMed at strengthening the departMent's 
Interface with the public policy domain, with training as a central 
component. 

As an Initial step, the study grcup dIsseMlnated a 
questionnaire to every facuT^ MeMber alMed at assessing the 
faculty's Interest In and capacity to iMpleA^nt a policy prograM. 
Information was '^'jtalned aboct cun^nt direct Involvement in policy- 
relevant act; v1 vies, professional actlvl les with direct or Indirect 
policy iMpl Icatlons, and degree of Intetest In becoMing More 
Involved In activities relating 1,0 psychology and policy. The 
resul t% of the pol 1 Indicated that the DepartMent offered much in 
the way of both enthuslasM and expertise pertinent to the envisioned 
program. The Department already provided a generous range of 
courses that addressed policy Issues, a sIzAble number of the 
faculty expressed an Interest In expanding their Involvement In 
policy-related matters, and these faculty members represented 
virtually all subareas within the department. 

Based on these encouraging responses, the study group 
reco«Miended that the Department off;ftr a graduate minor In psychology 
and social policy. (Graduate students at Illinois are required to 
ful fll 1 requirements for both a major and a minor area of stud*' ) 
This recommendation was unanimously supported by the Department «t.d 
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the ■inor In psychology and socUl policy received official approval 
at the close of the 1982 acadenlc year. 

Description of the Prograw 

The policy minor Is presently geared toward graduate students 
In all subareas of psychology » although both faculty and students 
fro« other depart«er,ts In the University are encouraged to 
participate In the developaent of the program. Student 
participation In the program Is voluntary (there Is no Independent 
selection process), although all students seeking to qualify for the 
graduate minor oust cof^plete the requirements described below. The 
emphasis of the minor is on graduate-level course work and direct 
experience in policy settings, although a variety of other 
activities (i.e., polipy colloquia, research projects, oiltivation 
of associations with state and local policy-makers) will complement 
the formal training program 

A small committee (five persons drawn from different subareas 
in the Department) oversees the minor in psychology and public 
policy. The responsibilities of the committee Include preparing 
current descriptions of the minor for the information of students 
and faculty; keeping a current listing of courses that will satisfy 
the requirements of the minor; overseeing internship/practica 
placements; and calling occasional meetings of tue larger group of 
faculty interested in policy matters. 

The core faculty for the program are drawn primarily from 
developmental, cl inical /community^ social, and organizational 
psychology. In addition, a large number of other faculty in the 
Psychology Department have expressed an Interest in contributing to 
the program, some of whom we r^ teaching policy-relevant courses 
prior to the implementation of the minor, conducting research 
projects with explicit policy implications, or engaged in other 
activities (consulting, conferences, committees) that involved them 
in policy issues. In addition, three faculty meirtwrs were recently 
hired largely because of their subsUntial interests in policy ahd 
capacity to guide the development of the policy minor. These 
faculty also bring first-hand experier^' in policy settings to the 
program. These experiences include full-time professional positions 
in federal agencies (i.e.. Justice Department, Department of Health 
and Human Services), Congressional offices* and Congressional 
support arms (Congressional Budget Office); placements on 
Presidential commissions; and appointm^ns to ^uvisory panels and 
review boards that oversee policy-relevant research and training 
activities (i.e.. National Acade% of Sciences, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science). Several members of the faculty 
have also established on-going ties with the Illinois Department of 
Children and Youth Services, the local Juvenile Justice network, and 
social service divisions of the major hospitals in Urbana-Chai^aign. 

Elements of the Training Program 

Curriculum 

Students qualifying for the policy minor are required to 
complete the following four components: 

The Policy Program Seminar. The core substantive component of 
the program is a policy seminar entitled. Psychology in the Public 
Domain. The seminar deals with the role of social scientists in the 
development, implementation and assessment of social policy in 
various areas of the public and private SKtors. It was offered for 
the first time in fall 1983. 
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The Eviluition Methods Cowponent , The core Mthods component 
of tfSrprogrii i» i sealnir on progrta evaluation end policy 
inilysls Mthods. It deils with conceptual. Methodological • 
practical and ethical Issues In the evaluation of social policies* 
It was first offered In spring 1984* No single 'aodel of policy 
analysis" Is adopted since the objectives of the poll^ alnor 
encoapass a broad range of activities and substantive areas for 
which various appraches to policy analysis are appropriate. 

Policy tolevint Courses/S—lners. The policy alnor requires at 
least one adQitlonai poiipy relevant course oi seminar, selected 
froa a nst approved by the social pol Icy program coaal ttee. The 
list of approved courses, which Is kept currert V the social policy 
coaalttee. Includes courses froa other departments {e.g., social 
work, political science, education). The list coaprlses soae 
courses that have policy Issues as their aajor e^ihasls ttiat alw^s 
qualify; and others t'<at qualify only when taught with a particular 
(policy) eaphasls. Still other poMqr-rel event seafnars are offered 
on a one*t1ae only basis. For Illustrative purposes, the following 
sealnars and courses, offered In the psychologr departaent during 
the 1982-83 acadealc year, represent the types that qualify: 
Coawnlty Psychology and Social Systeas Change, Huaan Abilities, and 
sealnars on Child Developaent and Social Policy, Mental Health 
Policy, Monitoring Children's Services, end Psychology and the Lew: 
Conflicts, Disputes and Trials. 

The Practical Experience Coaponent. One key feature of the 
full afnor in social iWllpy is a practical experience requlreatnt. 
The ala Is to ensure that students have soae "hands on" experience 
working In close proxlalty to the pollcy-aaking process or In soae 
actual policy setting. The requlreaent can be fulfilled In a nuaber 
of ways but aust entail, at a ainlaua, the equivalent tiae 
coaaltaent of a one-unit course for one seaester* The crucial 
eleaent Is that the student be directly Invol ved In the foraulatlon, 
1^>leaentat1on, or evaluation of social DoHcy. That could Involve 
placeaent In any of a range of agencies or organizations (e.g., 
school board, social service agency, city governaent, citizens' 
actl'^n Group, civil service coaalsslon, United Viy Board); working 
with ')11cyMkers on a Joint beneficial project (e.9., evaluating a 
special education progrta; developing criteria for Jury selection; 
etc.), or Uking a seal nar that requires extensive out-of-classroon 
Invol veaent In pol Icy settings. In contrast, aerely being In an 
action agency," being involved In routine direct delivery of 
services, and/or conducting routine eaployee research In an 
organization does not fulfill the •^>ol1^ expeHence" requlreaent. 
Students are encouraged to design their own policy experiences. Al 1 
proposals for the practical experience coaponent are subject to the 
approval of the social policy prograK coaalttee. A relatively 
extensive experience Is reconended for students who are considering 
policy work as a career option. 

Profile of Students 

The policy ainor Is presently available to graduate students 
only. Prior to the establ Ishaent of the foraal ainor, the stu^nts 
enrolled In policy-relevant sealnars offered by the Psychology 
Oepartaent were disproportionately drawn froa the devel opaental, 
clinical, and coaaunlty psychology subtrees. Results froa a recent 
canvas of student Interest In the policy ainor were as follows: 

24^ of thf students Indicated they would seriously consider 
coapleting a policy ainor 
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IS% of the students indicated they would enroll In one of the 
core courses next year 

22% of the students expressed itn Interest In taking a policy 
$3«1nar or pursuing field work In a pollqy setting 

24% of the students want to "pick and choose" fro» several 
coMponents of the progra«, but felt unprepared to decide 
about the forMl iilnor 

27% of the students Indicated they had no Interest In the 
policy prograa 

Information has Just begun to be gathered about the career 
decisions of the g*-aduate students who have expressed an Interest In 
social policy. It Is thus soaewhat premature to assess the policy 
progra« fro« this sUndpolnt. Nevertheless, one Initial Indlcator 
of success Is that two students have been selected as SRCO/AAAS 
Congressional Science Fellows and another student was selected to 
join the Fawlly l^>act Senlnar at Catholic University as a research 
assistant on their Investigation of faally indicators and service 

Research Activities 

Students the prograa are consistently Involved In policy- 
relevant activities that Include research, soiee exaaples will 
Illustrate this aspect of the program 

* rhiT^Tir^nf^?''-'* 6ra<fciate students 1 the policy prograa conducted 
a Child Watch Project In collaboratlof ith the local chapter of the 
rl!? H'"u*"!*2"f* project was dev<«loped as a graduate sewlnar. 
Chil d Watch Is a Monitoring project that exaslnes local progress 
providing services In the areas of child health, child welfare, and 
family incowe assistance, and child welfare. The objective of the 
project Is to assess and publicize how local service delivery has 
been affected by recent social service policy and funding decisions 
at the federal level. Using a lengthy interview fora they developed 
and piloted, the students gathered Interview daU fro« prograa 
administrators, city govemnent officials, child advocates, service 
providers, voluntary and charitable organizations, and faallles. 

the Inforwitlon. wrote a report of the findings, 
and distributed It widely through-out the Chaapalgn-Urbana area. 

u !^!^^ ^}^^ responsible for a "public education" cMvonent of 
Child Watch which exposed theato theaedla and to numerous local 
?1 '^"'^ project consisted of 

individual activities geared toward collaborating with local 
agencies to develop aeans of aaellorating rn Identified probleiL or 
working closely with the media to flush out Issues through the 
press. 

PI «em1 nation Project: Minimum ComtUncy Testing, In 1980. 
tne Illinois Board or Education rormuiaieo general guidelines for 
^^^1. 5 ^^^^ of miniaal compeUncy tests (NCT). These guidelines 
allowed much local discretion In adopting a very controversial 
educational policy. Teachers and local school administrators 
expressed great Interest In receiving unbiased, clear, research- 
based Information to guide their decisions. A team of araduate 
-nidents met weekly to develop a pamphlet which translated research 
nndlngs on types of MCT. validity, and test preparation Into a 
brief, readable format. The pamphlet was disseminated to 1.500 
teachers as part of a f lei d test. The results of the field test 
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Judlciil Procedures, Policy students have been Involved In 
several projects sponsored bjf the federal courts. These include an 
evaluation of psycho! Ingulstic features of crlnlnal jury 
Instructions, a stu^y of the effects of several procedures for 
challenging and excusing Jurors In civil cases, and an evaluation of 
a mediation prograa In a federal appeals court. A project 
currently In Uie planning stage will Involve policy students In an 
evaluation of a new court^annexed arbitration prograa In the U.S. 
District Court for the northern District of Illinois, 

Research on the Mork'^aally Interface. This research Is 
concerned with evaluating ttie effects of alternative workplace 
policies on the quality of work/nonwork life. Woaen nurses have 
constituted the principal subject population In preliminary studies. 
Issues that are being investigated Include: the status of woaen In 
the workforce, with a special enphasls on occupations that have 
historically been dominated by wonen; oroanlzatlonal design and Its 
relation to the quality of can provided human si^rv1c« delivery 
systems; the effects of work stress on the nonwort health and well- 
being of employees; and the success of dual worker family 
lifestyles. 



Strengths and Accomplishments 

The greatest strength of the Graduate Minor In Psychology and 
Social Policy, during this fledgling stage In Its development, has 
been Its broad base of support within the Unlverslt^y and the 
Psychology Department. It Is highly unusual for a traditional 
academic program to be so hospitable towards # relatively foreign 
endeavor. It is particularly beneficial that the program has been 
conceptualized as extending to all of the subdiscipl ines within 
psychology^ This has attracted many more faculty and students to 
make an investment in the prograau It has also facilitated 
receptivity on behalf of faculty and administrators outside of 
psychology. Several exai^>les of recent accomplishments demonstrate 
this point: 

Springfield Science Seminars. The Department of Psychology, 
througn tne social Koiicy program, has taken the lead in initiating 
a series of legislative seminars in the Illinois state capital. The 
Impetus for the seminars arose out of a growing concern with the 
paucity of direct communication between the research comnity at 
the University and the State Legislature. The central purpose of 
the seminars is to serve as a catalyst fvr the development of 
Informal networks among the Liberal Arts and Sciences faculty, 
legislative staff, and state agency staff around specific shared 
Issues (e.g., economic development, criminal Justice, math and 
science education). The first seminar, held in 1983, addressed the 
topic 'Math and Science Education: Vorting Toward New Solutions." 
Three faculty from the Mathematics, Chemistry and Education 
Departments presented their perspectives on this topic before an 
audience of 20 members of the Illinois General Assembly. Seminars 
In 1984 addressed the problems of Literacy and Biomedical Research. 

Undergraduate course t itled "Social Science and Pol icy Hiking". 
During tne summer of 1387, Profes&or Deborah fhlllips recefved 
support to develop an undergraduate course In the area of social 
science and social policy. The course was intended to offer some 
initial preparation to those undergraduates who were interested in 
pursuing the policy implications of the broad range of topics that 
Q encoi^ass 'social science." Three broad sections of the course were 
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to be devoted to an overview of the social policy process, the 
interface between science and policy, and the particular nles and 
vehicles available to social scientists who were Interested In 
applying their work to policy issues* Because social policy Is an 
Inherently Interdisciplinary subject, guest speakers were to be 
e^loyed to provide concrete Illustrations of the general thenes of 
the courses In a variety of scientific disciplines such as 
education, sociology, and psychology. 

Select Conference on Public Policy, The Psychol ogy Oepartaent 
was represented on a six-aeiver University Advisory CoMlttee for 
the Unlversl^ of Illinois 1984 Select Conference on Public Policy. 
The the»e of this conference was, "The Impact of the Information 
Revolution on Public Policy." 

Areas of Future Development 

In addition to the further- development of the Science Seminars 
and policy course offerings within the Psychology Department, the 
f o1 1 owl ng acti v 1 ties are pi anned: 

„ /oHcy S peaker Series. A proposal has been presented to the 
Psychology Department to Initiate a public policy speaker series. 
One Important purpose of this series would be to lend greater 
sallency to the new policy program for faculty and students In the 
Psychology Department and other departments within the University. 
In addition. It would pliy a critical role In educating the research 
community about the breadth of Interesting issues that coi^rlse the 
area of psychology and policy, and In demonstrating that scholarship 
and polliy are coi|>at1ble. In the meantime, several eminent policy 
experts have been Included among the list of speakers for the 
Psychology Department colloqula series. 

Internship Placements. Over the next year, a major task of the 
Social Koncy Program coMlttee will Involve co»111ng a directory 
of internship placements. These placements will be designed to 
serve a variety of student Interests and needs. For example, 
choices may range from summer internships In Washington, D.C. to 
one-day-a-week placements with the local United «ay to ongoing 
consultation with a major corporation concerned about personnel 
policies. 

Probl ems 

This 1$ not a particularly opportune time to be Initiating a 
major program in light of the financial status of universities and 
competition for external support for education and social science. 
Available funds will necessarily determine the scope of the Policy 
Minor. Nevertheless, It has been encouraging to discover how far a 
shoestring budget can be stretched. 

An additional potential problem arises from the extent to which 
the responsibility for Implementing the program has rested with 
untenured faculty members. For a career In which security comes 
with tenure, it is difficult for Junior faculty to devote extended 
amounts of time to policy work and program development 

Cowwntary 

It Is difficult to capture the goals of a training program by 
merely describing Its structure and participants. Equally as 
important as the curriculum, practical policy experiences, and 
research opportunities. Is the general orlenUtlon towards training 
which Is Impl icit In the design of a program. Any program of the 
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sort described here Is MOSt generally geared toward enabling 
students to Mke career choices. Students seek policy training for 
distinctly different aspirations, e.g.. preparation for a policy 
career, exposure to Issues, seeking new applications for research. 
This requires tremendous flexibility by prograi faculty. In addition 
to instilling a foundation of knowledge and skills pertinent to 
policy concerns, it Is Uportant to provide students with an 
appreciation of the personal qualities that are likely to enhance an 
Individual's enjoynent and effectiveness In the policy arena (e.g., 
a sense of hu«or. tolerance for role confusion, quick-wlttedness. 
Inventiveness, and a Ulent for persuasion). It Is also essential 
to offer studer,ts a realistic set of expecUtlons sbout the science- 
policy Interface — expectations about the 11«Us of what can be 
accomplished, the diverse range of pliers In the policy process, 
and the Inevitable conflicts between scientific and policy purposes. 
Thus, the real chal lenge In developing a policy prooraa 1 les In 
transmitting these amorphous and complex 'eatures of the policy 
process that are not readily translatable Into a graduate 
curriculum. 

By way of example, consider the policy courses offered by one 
faculty member. They consistently Include exposure to the 
Information source*., the dilemmas and constraints, and the major 
modes of information-gathering and presentation tnat characterize 
policy work. Every class Is Introduced to the government documents 
col lection. Every student Is required to write a 2-'page briefing 
memo using government sources, phone calls to Ct»ngress1onal and 
agency staff, and press documents. The memo then serves as a 
starting point for a debate aimed at persuading me to take a 
position on the Issues addressed In the memo. Readings are assigned 
from the Congressional Record, Congressional Budget Office and 
National Academy of Science reports. Census pi'bl Icatlons, and 
Congressional Research Service Issue briefs. The Intent. In part, 
is to Instil! knowledge and then to take the next step and encourage 
students to use It in w^s that approximate the tasks of a scientist 
working in a policy setting. These are only two examples of the 
numerous ways in which this approach could be applied. 

It is also important to acknowledge that faculty sre not 
nte^essarily training students to be "like them." The traditional 
mentor role Is not necessarily well suited to our relationships with 
students wlio do not aspire to careers as academic psychologists. 
For some faculty, training students to be conversant with social 
policy issues md^f be less rewarding as a consequence. For others, 
it m^y provide an opportunity to explore new ground. In all cases, 
our role involves acknowledging what we cannot teach and providing 
alternative educational opportunities — the broker role. 

Finally, a single program is not equipped to train full blown 
policy experts. This requires years of experience and multiple 
teachers. Rather, It is suited to provide a foundation and to 
encourage students to put their own mark upon It 





THE CONGRESSIONAL SCIENCE FELLOWSHIPS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 



■ Program Administered by the 

social Policy CoMilttee 
of the 

m Society for Research In Child Developoient 

■ through the 

■ Washington Liaison Office 

Darbara A. Everett and Lindsay Chase-Lansda1e 

I The Congressional Science Fellowships Program In Child 

■ Development Is an experience-based training program sponsored by the 
Society for Research In Child Development. Fellows come to the 
program from backgrounds tn research and serve as special 

■ legislative assistants on Congressional staffs for one year. 

■ Through thel- direct experience they are expected to gain an 

■ understanding of the federal policy process, and, to a lesser 
extent, to become knowledgeable about specific federal programs* 

■ Creation of the Program 

■ Initially, the Congressional science Fellowship In Child 
Development Program was administered by the American Association for 

m the Advancement of Science, which founded the Congressional Science 

■ and Engineering Fellows Program In 1971. The goals of U.c program 
I are (1) to make practical contributions to the more effective use of 

scientific knowledge In Congress; (2) to educate the scientific 
community about the development of public policy; and (3) to create 

■ a more effecti ve 1 lalson between science and Congress. 

■ Approximately 40 Fellows, sponsored by a number of scientific 

■ societies, currently participate In the Congressional Science and 
Engineering Fellows Program. 

■ Funding for the Congressional Science Fel lowshlps In Child 

■ Development has been provided by the Foundation for Child 

■ Development and the William T. Grant Foundation. The first four 
Congressional Science Fellows In Child Development were selected In 
1978 by a committee constituted by the AAAS. Th^, along with other 

■ AAAS Congressional Science and Engineering Fellows, participated In 

■ an orientation program, were counselled about their placement 

■ alternatives, and attended monthly seminars. All of these 
activities were administered by the AAAS. Prior to the beginning of 

^ the 1979-80 fel lowship year, representatives of the foundations 

■ asked the Governi ng Counci 1 of the Society for Research In Child 
I Development, through its Committee on Child Development and Social 

■ Policy, to assume responsibility for the selection of the Fellows. 
The Society constituted a special committee for this purpose, and 

H the second contingent of four Fellows was so selected In 1979. In 

I 1980, the Foundation for Child Development, which had been 

I supporting one Fellow each year, increased Its support to three 

Fellows. Since 1980, funds for the Congressional Science 
^ Fellowships In Child Development have been awarded to the Society 
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for Research In Child Developaent, and the Society currently 
sponsors six Fellows each year through Us participation In the 
Congressional Science and Engineering Fellows Progran. 

Description of the Program 

Subsequent to their selection by a conalttee of the Society, 
the 1979-80 Fellows participated In orientation, placemnt and 
$e«1nar activities arranged by the AAAS, as had their predecessors. 
The Society has gradually assumed increasing responsibility for 
portions of each of these activities- 
Beginning with the 1981-82 fellowship year, SRCD's Washington 
Liaison Office assumed a nore active role in the orientation and 
placeaent of the Fello«f$« The Increased involveaent was endorsed by 
the CoMittee on Child Develop«ent and Social Policy, in recognition 
of the emphasis on the physical sciences in the AAAS orientation and 
placement program. In 1981, Washington Liaison Office sUff worked 
with the AAAS to ensure that more events of specific Import to the 
Congressional Science Fellows in Child Development were included in 
the orientation program. Currently, the Washington Liaison Office 
plans three to four daors of the orientation program, which lasts for 
two-and-one-hal f weeks. 

Since 1981, the Fellows have also met with one another, the 
Washington Liaison Office sUff, and former Congressional Science 
Fellows in Child Development at a dinner meeting on the day 
preceding the beginning of the AAAS orienUtion. Currently, Liaison 
Office staff meet with the new Fellows prior to tfie beginning of the 
orientation and with the new Fellows and foriser Congressional 
Science Fellows in Child Development at the conclusion of the 
orientation. These sessions provide an opportunity for the Fellows 
to talk with Liaison Office staff and the fcrmer Fellows about 
placement alternatives that offer the greatest potential for working 
on issues related to child development concerns. 

In addition to the contact they have with SRCD's Washington 
Liaison Office during the selection, orientation and placement 
phases of the program. Fellows also meet individually and 
collectively with the staff. Initially, these meetings were 
scheduled to maintain conUct between the Fellows and Liaison Office 
staff; to keep staff Informed about what the Fellows were doing; and 
to prov.de an opportunity for the Fellows to Ulk about any problems 
they were encountering, in 1981-82, the meetings became more 
focused when the Fellows met with Liaison Office sUff to plaft the 
program for a Convocation of Fellows, supported by the Foundation 
for Child Development, and to prepare a presentation for the 
Southeastern Conference on Human Development. Since 1582, when the 
Washington Liaison Office relocated to Capitol Hill, Fellows and 
staff have been meeting on a monthly basis to exchange information 
and talk about their respective activities, to plan presentations 
for professional meetings, and to reflect on the rolt of the 
fellowship program in relation to the field of Child Development end 
Social Policy. ^ 

. portion of the orientation conducted by the Washington 
Liaison Office, the pre- and post-orientation placement meetings, 
the SRCD Seminar Series, and the Fellows' monthly meetings with 
Washington Liaison Office staff are elements of the program that 
have evolved gradually over a five-year period The Congressional 
Science Fellows in Chi 1 d Development continue to participate in 
orientation, placement and continuing education activities conducted 
by the AAAS, but these are supplemented by activities developed by 
the Society for Research in Child Development through Its Committee 
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on Child Developnent and Social Policy and Iflipl enented by the 
Society's Washington Liaison Office. As Important as these 
activities are, they are auxiliary to the core element of the 
program, which Is the djy-to-dny experiences Fellows have In their 
Congressional offices* 



Curriculum 

There Is no standard curriculum for the Congressional Science 
Fellowships In Child Development Program, except what 1$ represented 
within the orientation, the placement process, the SRCD Seminar 
Series and the Fellows' meetings with Liaison Office st«ff. 

The overall orientation program Is designed to benefit all the 
Congressional Science and Engineering Fellows, the majority of whom 
come from the physical sciences and engineering. The prooram 
provides a broad, comprehensive e*^nosure to the federal pol1(;ymak1ng 
comwnlty. Fellows attend presenu:^©"^' Congressional process, 
\he federal budget, agency procedures, and Interest group activities 
and meet with Members of Congress and Congressional staff, federal 
agency personn'^l. Interest grcup representatives and fomtr AAAS 
Congressional Science and Engineering Fellows. The sessions 
arranged by the Washington Liaison Office provide exposure to 
Congressional staff, agency personnel and Interest group 
representatives concerned with the social and behavioral sciences 
and with federal programs that provide services to children and 
youth. 

The core element In the curriculum for the Congressional 
Science Fellows In Child Development Program Is the experience the 
Fellows have while serving as special legislative assistants In 
Congressional offices. After they com)lete the orlenUtlon process. 
Fellows have from two to three weeks to secure a Congressional 
placement. During this phase of the program. Fellows operate 
Independently, visiting a number of Congressional offices and 
talking with Congressional staff to determine the placement that 
seems most suitable for them. From the time they decide which 
office they will join, the Fellows' activities are determined 
primarily by the arrangements they made w1 th Congressional staff 
prior to choosing their placements. Issues that arise d'jring the 
course of the year and become foci for the office, and the extent to 
which office staff entrust major responslbl'ltles to them^ Although 
there are common elements In this aspect of the training, there Is 
also considerable Individual variation. 

Fellows may be given broad responsibilities and treated like a 
regular member of the staff. They my, for exa^>le, be responsible 
for all staff work related to the reauthorization of a particular 
program. Such an assignment could Include gathering background 
Information, meeting with Interest groups, preparing floor 
statements, developing questions for witnesses at hearings, writing 
speeches, attending Congressional committee meetings, making 
legislative recommendations, and drafting legislation. 
Alternatively, Fellows way be given more limited responsibilities. 
Th€y mao^ be assigned specified portions of the staff work related to 
a general category of programs, for example, which might Include 
following leg1«^at1on pertaining to children and families and 
comnlcatlng with constituents about child and fam11»' Issues. All 
Fellows learn Congressloral processes as a conseqy«. «ce of their 
office experience. The extent to which they become knowledgeable 
about the nuances of the process or familiar with the subsUnce of 
Q specific programs varies according to their Individual asslgnMnts. 



Elements of the Training Program 




Profiles of Fellows 



Fro« the Inception of the Child Development Fellowships^ 
efforts have been Mie to ensure that Fellows represent a range of 
scientific disciplines. The fellowship is advertised in the 
publications of a miber of disciplines, and the mbership of the 
selection comittee is wl ti disciplinary. To date» Congressional 
Science Fell ows in Child Developaent have com f ro« the research 
aras of the disciplines of anthropology, education, law, nursing, 
psychology, public health, social work, sociology, and urban 
planning. 

. ^•'f doctorate is required for the fellowship, and nid-career 
Individuals are especially encouraged to apply. Of the 38 
Individuals who have participated in the program, 17 have been irid- 
career Fellows and held secure acadeaic positions to which they 
could return. Eleven Fellows have been new Ph.D.$; of these, four 
were Mid-career in that they had worked for a nui«>er of years prior 
to receiving the doctorate. Ten Fellows have coa» froia other post- 
doctoral training prograiis. 

The Role of Research in the Prograw 

Since the fellowship progra« is r>r research scientists, and 
since the purpose of the progra« is to Mve research scientists 
experience in social policy, one of the cMteria for selection is 
that Fellows have had rigorous acadeaic training and research 
experience prior to entering the program. Fellows are not expected 
to engage in e^lrlcal research during the fellowship year, which 
affords little time for such pursuits, but rather constitutes an 
immersion into the policy sido of the research/policy interface. 
The research Fellows do engage in consists of collecting •^.-d 
analyzing background information and making recommendations for 
legislation, activit.-s that could be considered broadly analogous 
to the literature review phase of an e^>irical stu<ty. Fellows are 
expected to identify potential areas for future research in the 
course of their experience and to become knowledgeable about 
procedures for bringing research Into the policymaking process* 

Self-evaluation 



Strengths and accomplishments 

r ^he strengths and accomplishments of the Congressional Science 
Fellowships In Child Development Program can best be evaluated in 
relation to the goals of the program. The first goal is 'to make 
practical contributions to the more effective use of scientific 
knowledge in Uvrtgress." By the end of this year, thirty-eight 
Fellows will have cof^leted the program. Each will h&ve contributed 
to the achievement of practicality and effectiveness in the course 
Of his or her daily activities during the fellowship year. By 
assuming the role of Congressional staff members. Fellows learn not 
only what information relevant to child development concerns is 
needed in Congress, but also how to frame scientific Information 
into the policymaking process so that it will be maximally 
effective. Fellows learn how to synthesize the essential findings 
of a scientific study bearing on a policy i$:*ue, for example, so 
that the Information stands a much greater chance of being read and 
understood by Members of Congress and their sUffs than it would if 
they read it directly Ir the form in which it was published in a 
scientific journal. 
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A few Fellows h ve continued t'> work for their Congressional 
offices on a part-time basis after the fellowship year. The 
majorl^ of Fe.lows have aalntalned contact with the Congressional 
office In which they worked and also begun to communicate about 
child development Issues with their own Representatives and 
Senators, Pel 1 ows ha ve al so Incorporated what '.hey have 1 earned 
about practicality and effectiveness Ir.to their teaching and 
research and have communicated about what they have learned through 
professional speaking and writing and through Informal dialogues 
with scientific colleagues. ^ 

The second goal of the fellowship program Is "to educate the 
scientific community abou;: the development of public policy." 
During the fellowship year, the Fellows are thw members of the 
scientific community who are being educated. Thiy ilso address this 
goal by Mking presentations at SRCO meetings and the meetings of 
2?^ societies and by writing about their experience In 

the SRCD Newsletter and the publications of other scientific and 
professTonai organizations. 

At the time of this writing, chlrter., of the 31 Fellows who 
ha^e completed the program have returned or gone on to academic 
positions. These IndlvldMals continuo to address the "education" 
^Jt} Ml^^^S^ teaching and research. In addition to the 

activities described above. Eighteen Fellows have assumed poslt^nns 
-that Involve them more directly with the policy side of the 
research/policy Interface, Some continue to wort toward the fuller 
integration of research and policy through professional 
organ rations such as SRCD. the American Education Research 
Association, and the American Psychological Association. Others 
work for charitable and private sector organizations such as the 
National Committee for the Prevention of Child Abuse and the United 
way 0. America, and their concerns are more focused on the 
programmatic implications of research and policy. Six former 
Fellows work on Congressional staffs, one as a legislative assisUnt 
and policy analyst on American education issues, three for the House 
Select Committer on Children. Youth and Families, one on the House 
committee on Education and Labor, and one on Senate personal staff. 
T'.se indiviouals also continue to pursue the "education" goal of 

through their speaking and writing 
activities, and they are simultaneously engager! In educating policy 
makers and practitioners and expanding opportunities for scientific 
knowledge to enter the policymaking process. 

The third, and overarching, goal of th»e tellownhip program is 
u^^i.r''!!'' * T"^. effective liaison between science and Congress." 
Within the context of this goal, the great strength o; the program 
is its grounding in experience. Learning about the federal policy 
process by se>.1r.g as a member of a Congressional staff is not 
unlike learning about a foreign culture by living in it for a year 
The contrast with learning about either in the classroom or from 
?® * broadly equivalent. Throuah their Congressional 
ijcements. Fellows learn about the mechanics of the policy process 
^ .d acquire knowledge of prograMHitic Issues. These are necessary, 
but not sufficient, conditions for achieving the goal of ef fecti vi 
^ iaison. 



* ^.L policy makers have not been allies 

^''"!^ ^^^^ cooperation between them have been 
inhibited by stereotypic assumptions and a lack of understanding of 
the other side s "rules of the game." Scientists seldom run for 
Congressional office, and it is rare for a scientist to become a 
member of a Congressional sUff. It was recognition of the relative 
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dearth of scientists In Congress that led the AAAS to establish the 
Congressional Science and Engineering Fellows Prograa. 



The presence of science fellows on Congressional staffs does 
Kuch to dispel stereotypes. Through their personal Interactions 
with Fellows, Members of Congress and their staffs 1tarn that 
scientists can deal with practical concerns as well as abstract 
theories, and they gain cn appreciation of the breadth and diversity 
of the scientific literature on policy-relevant questions and for 
the scientific approach to Issues. Fellows learn that pollcywkers 
can be concerned and cov«1tted as well as political, and they 
acquire respect for the Congressional 'subculture* and a realistic 
appreciation of the nuwrous factors that Influence the development 
of ,>ublic policy. These are outcomes of the fellowship prc^ram that 
derive from Its experiential focus and that are clearly critical to 
ths achievement of "effective liaison." 



The Congressional Science Fellowships In Chi Id Oevel opmont 
Program currently faces a problem similar to that confronting other 
research and training programs In Child Development and Social 
P^l Icy, namely, the problem of continued funding* At the time of 
cnis writing, the program Is assured of support the 1986-87 
fellowship year, and the current grants providing funds are not 
renewable. An Immediate problem, therefore. Is to decide whether to 
try to continue the program In Its present form. I.e., as a part of 
the AAAS Congressional Science and Engineering Fellows Program, and 
seek alternative sources of support, or to develop a different 
approach to achieving the same or related goals. The long-term 
challenge Is to devise w^ys to continue to contribute to the growth 
and development of the fledgl Ing flel d of Child Development and 
Social Policy through approaches that build or. the past 
accoi^llshments of the Congressional Science Fellowships In Child 
Development Program and other research and training programs with 
similar goals. 



Problems 




